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During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, 
namely: 


1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 
to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 
Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i. e., by the education and training of laborers to 
work in the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 
to be mindful in their charity for the various good works of the Church 


We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMp. It can be done 
easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 
subscribe. 


The subscription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 
by Postal Order, registered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
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It was in June, 1914, that a Serbian student shot an 
Austrian archduke in a little town in Bosnia. The echoes 
of that sudden shot have swelled 
THE TRAGIC and roared in ever increasing vol- 
SPARK ume during the thirty-four years 
that have passed. One great war 
had hardly died away before preparations were made for 
another. The second swept all Europe and the world. The 
third is looming large, and it is pitiful to see men look 
forward to it without hope. 
All the more tragic it is to glance about the world 
scene during this moment of fitful peace. Starvation, dis- 
ease, hatred on a scale never 
FLOUNDERING 
HUMANITY 


equalled before hold the stage. 
Suspicion besets every effort to 
alleviate suffering—witness the 
vitriolic attacks on the Marshall Plan, which holds forth 
hope for potential victims of Soviet imperialism. And in 
the blackness of this scene, what is the Church, that 
once so highly-hailed champion of men’s rights, doing? 
Critics have scoffed at the action of the Holy Father 
in issuing an Encyclical on the Worship of God rather 
than a new blueprint for interna- 
They 
shut their eyes to the fact that no 
government has worked so hard and 
unselfishly to aid in the restoration of peace and security 


THE SPIRIT 
OF CHRIST 


tional peace and harmony. 


than has the Vatican. But they ignore also the true mis- 
sion of the Church, which is to lead men’s souls to eternal 
life. She knows, in her wisdom, that peace and sufficiency 
on earth make that path to heaven easier to follow; she 
refrains from the chorus that would make them ends in 
themselves. And so though papal relief missions have 
drained the resources of the Holy See, she has not for 
gotten the eternal side of her mission, and in a world of 
animosity and gloom, she reminds man of his eternal 
destiny. She tells him that for true peace of the spirit 
he must get down on his knees with his fellowman, of 
every race and color, and offer himself as a co-victim 
with the Savior. It may be that his sacrifice of self may be 
in conjunction with the holocaust of a nation, but she 
points out that such sacrifice will not be in vain if it is 
offered in conformity with the 
SACRIFICE 
NOT IN VAIN 


injunction of Saint Paul, that we 
“make up in our bodies those 
things that are lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ.” And so today the Church, stern 
realist’ that she is, is the only force on earth to affirm 
that ‘what appears inevitable may be made worthwhile. 
Poverty and suffering may be the necessary vehicles for 
the restoration of peace, only if they are accepted in the 
spirit of Christ. 


-Ju Glocua 











All this sounds strange in a world where religious 
values have been scoffed at and derided. The powers that 
rule the world are determined on the destruction of wor- 
ship, or at best on toleration of its continuance. As long 
as they remain static in their attitude towards God, the 
echoes of the Bosnian bullet will take on the final roar 
of the ultimate atomic bomb, which no man will survive to 
remember. 

It has been the task of the Holy Father to stir up anew 
in the hearts of Catholics a realization of their importance 

as factors in reviving the world 


NEED FOR to an appreciation of the things 
RESURGENCE of God. Where the forms of wor- 
OF FAITH ship are slack and slovenly, it is 


impossible for man to ascend 

above the secular standards that 
persist in dragging him down. The beauty that comes 
from the chants and tones and colors of the Liturgy can 
stir up the souls of men to express themselves in secular 
society, and to exert their influence in leavening the 
lump of secular complacency. 


The change will not take place all at once. Could Chris: 
tianity act in concerted fashion there would still be hope 
for peace in the world. And 
OUR COMMON there are portents that Chris 
DANGER tian attitudes are less far apart 
than they once were. A com 
mon danger has set divided groups wondering about their 
common heritage. The very gathering of non-Catholic 
Christians in conferences and assemblies to strive for com: 
mon action against the forces of secularism is a ray that 
penetrates the gloom and makes the hope for the future 
less grim. 
Would that all men might see that the Catholic Faith 
is the only absolute and unmitigated form of Christianity, 
and that allegiance to it is the safest 
ONE LORD, 
ONE FAITH 


way to offer common resistance to 
paganism in its darkest form. Per: 
haps the impassioned plea of Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, in this month’s American Maga 
zine may set men thinking: “We live in a world threat 
ened with total darkness. I am by no means alone when 
I say that the one hope of the human race lies in a dra’ 
matic change of behavior. Religious faith still holds the 
key to. world peace and world brotherhood, but we must 
abandon our age-old preoccuption with the nonessential 
forms and trappings of religion if we are to achieve sal 
vation. The time to do this is now!” Dr. Peale and our’ 
selves would differ greatly on what the nonessentials are, 
but if men could accept the essentials, the world would 
see a new birth of peace and true prosperity for men. 
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OPULAR interest has been converging more rapidly 
each day on a sector of the world rich in traditions, 
hallowed to the followers of the Christian, Jewish 

and Mohammedan faiths, and familiar to all as the seat 
of the most ancient of our Western civilizations. The 
plight of Palestine, sacred fatherland of the Jews, dear 
as well to the Arabs who inhabit it, is a matter of grave 
concern to Catholics. Little publicity has been given the 
fact that there exists in Palestine a body of native Chris- 
tians, who can trace their loyalty to the faith back for 
centuries, and many of whom are in communion with 
the Holy See. Significant of papal concern for Palestine 
and its people is the recent appointment of an Apostolic 
Delegate to that country, who will serve as a link between 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem and the Holy See. His work 
will unify and supplement the activities of the bishops 
of the various rites who have jurisdiction in the Holy 
Land. 

The great tragedy of Eastern Christians, Catholic and 
dissident alike, has been their geographical position. Clos- 
est of all believers to the very cradle of Christianity, their 
history for the past thousand years has been one of 
constant persecution and oppression by their Moham- 
medan overlords. Though depleted in numbers, their very 
existence witnesses the continuity of the Church in Pal 
estine and the Near East, and the marvel is that even a 
small group remains of the once glorious patriarchates of 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. For the Catholic, 
the existence of these groups of Christians in the Arab 
world has a special meaning, for their protection and 
assistance has been long the sacred obligation of the Holy 
See. Successors of Saint Peter have championed the cause 
of the continuance of the various rites which go to make 
up the Oriental Church, and look upon them as the nat- 
ural bridges for the return to Unity of the separated 
Christians of Syria, Arabia, Egypt and all the East. 

It was in an effort to consolidate the gains made by 
these venerable groups of Catholics that Pope Pius IX, 
in 1862, established the Sacred Congregation for the Ori- 
ental Church. Because of the similarity of its work with 
that of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
it was administered by the latter unil 1917, when Pope 
Benedict XV re-established its autonomous character, with 
himself as its head. Pope Pius XI, in 1938, gave the 
Congregation a new constitution, and made it the sole 
channel of direction of Catholic activities in the countries 
of the Near and Middle East, namely; Egypt, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Greece, Southern Albania, 


The Octave and the East 









Iran, Irag, the Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, and Turkey. The 
Pope continues to be head of the Congregation, and His 
Eminence, Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, its Secretary. 

The concern of the Universal Church for the welfare 
and expansion of the various rites existing in the Near 
East impressed itself on the mind of Father Paul James 
Francis, $.A., even before his conversion to Catholicism. 
Characteristic of his methods in propagating the Church 
Unity Octave was the solicitude he showed towards the 
persecuted Catholics of those areas during and after the 
first World War. Appreciation for his charitable efforts 
took the form of the sanctioning and extension of the 
Church Unity Octave by many Oriental prelates, who 
saw in it a splendid means of reconciling their separated 
brethren. Thus it was that the first of the Bishops to 
petition the Holy See for the universal observance of the 
Church Unity Octave were Catholic prelates of the Ori- 
ental rites. 

Gradually, as the efforts of Oriental Catholic Bishops 
in extending the observance of the Church Unity Octave 
became more widespread, the attention of the Sacred Con- 
gregation in this movement of prayer became more pro- 
nounced. Most significant of all the encouragements given 
to the Octave was the letter of Cardinal Tisserant to the 
prelates of the Oriental Catholic world, published in 1939, 
but not previously available in the United States. A copy 
of this letter was sent to Father Bonaventure, S.A., at 
the Roman house of the Friars of the Atonement, San 
Onofrio on the Janiculum, during January of this year, 
when the observance of the Octave occasioned one of the 
greatest displays of faith witnessed in the Eternal City in 
recent times. The text of the Cardinal's letter follows: 


The pious practice of the Octave for Unity which is 
annually celebrated from January 18 to 25 ‘of each year, 
because of its edifying origin, its wide and rapid diffu- 
sion, and above all because of the particular commendation 
already given it by the Holy See (in the Brief Romanorum 
Pontificium of February 25, 1916), has seemed to me for 
some time to be singularly suited to constitute an appro- 
priate period of intense prayer, in which the prelates, the 
clergy, and the faithful of the various Catholic communi- 
ties of the Orient might participate, in edifying accord, 
by means of observances in mutual union of the various 
rites, 

During the past year, therefore, I felt urged to recom- 
mend the celebration of the said Octave in those regions 
which, in virtue of the Motu Proprio Sancta Dei Ecclesia, 
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had fallen under the jurisdiction of this Sacred Office, 
in order to exemplify the unity of supervision which 
was primarily intended by the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XI 
of happy memory when he issued that important docu- 
ment. 

The enthusiastic and unanimous response given to my 
exhortation, which has impressed on my mind lively 
gratitude towards all the reverend prelates, who, with 
such fervor, responded by observing the pious exercise, 
prompts me to manifest confidently again this year my 
desire to all the reverend ordinaries and missionary lead- 
ers dependent upon this Sacred Congregation that the 
said “Octave for Unity” be celebrated everywhere where 
there are under the jurisdiction of this 
Office. 

While the sad clouds, darkened by division and hate, 


seem to grow blacker above the nations, one fact seems 


communities 


to me to assume a particular measure of propitiation, 
inasmuch as, precisely in the Orient, where the Divine 
message of union and love had its origin, there is mani- 
fested such a gratifying example of mutual union among 
the communities of various languages and rites in im- 
ploring the Unity which formed the most ardent desire of 
the Redeemer. 

With their own proper place in the bosom of the 
Church, these various very often distinct in 
nationality, give visible proof of what the reigning 
Pontiff mentioned in his first Encyclical, with profound 
and opportune insight, “Though peoples differ 
among themselves by reason of the conditions of things 
and of life, nonetheless these ought not to interfere with 
the unity of the human family, but should rather serve 
to enrich the same family by a communication of gifts 
and mental endowments.” It is therefore the constant 
directive of the Church—the faithful depository of the 
divine teaching wisdom—*certainly not to stamp out or 
minimize those things which constitute the peculiar marks 
and properties of each nation, which certain peoples 
rightly and justly hold to religiously and tenaciously 
as a sacred heritage”; because the very purpose of the 
Church is the supernatural Unity in love: “it strives for 
that unity, so sublime and conformed to that love divine,” 
in which all these particular characteristics are actively 
exercised. 

The celebration of the Church Unity Octave, which 
brings together in the same religious functions representa- 
tives of the different rites to implore the union in the 
Church of all peoples, and first of all of those who still 
preserve so many features of the true mother to whom 
they once belonged, seems to me in this coming year, the 
more so because of the above-mentioned Encyclical of 
the Holy Father, to assume a significance absolutely un- 
paralleled, and the reverend prelates of the various Rites 
ought to rejoice in having such a splendid opportunity 
of showing appreciation of the lively solicitude which the 
Holy Father has demonstrated by recalling the separated 
members of the human family to the forgotten bonds 
of Unity. 


groups, 


And as every true and effective apostolate for that Unity 
is practically inseparable from active cooperation with 
the Missionary Work of the Church, it is my wish that 
during the Octave for Unity, from January 18 to 25, 
that the faithful of all rites be strongly urged to parti- 
cipate in the great Pontifical Works for Missionary Co- 
operaion, above all that which is the most characteristic, 
and I should say classic, for the whole Church, the Pon- 
tifical Work for the Propagation of the Faith. I deem it 
so highly instructive, in a truly Catholic sense, to exhort 
the faithful to participate in and better still to belong to 
that Work, that I shall truly look forward to see this 
Octave for Unity become everywhere a “Missionary 
Octave.” For it is principally by cooperating in the 
apostolic activity of the Church, that its members—wheth 
er priests or faithful—correspond to the desires of the 
Redeemer, so that the Gospel be preached to all nations 
and that “there shall be but One Fold and One Shepherd.” 





Therefore I take this occasion to exhort all the pastors 
of souls dependent on this Sacred Office to instruct the 
faithful thoroughly regarding the nature and the impor: 
tance of the said Pontifical Work for the Propagation of 
the Faith, and to urge that they enroll in it in large 
numbers, participating in this way in the true parent 
organization and in the great benefits with which it has 
been enriched continually by the Roman Pontiffs. This 
recommendation is also inspired by a real debt of grati- 
tude, because for many years our efforts in the Orient 
have benefitted from the offerings donated to them by the 
aforesaid Pontifical Work. 


The Octave, however, must above all be a period of 
intense prayer. Because in the present grave moment, 
in which it seems that it is no longer in man’s power to 
find a place in which to cling to save himself, while all 
can see the yawning abyss, it is our supreme duty to make 
supplication to Him “to Whose Omnipotence even obsta- 
cles are the means of moulding things and events, and of 
directing the free will of men to His highest end.” 


The Holy Father, in his first Letter, after having, as if 
by illumination from on high surveyed the principal 
errors which were and are the causes of the present wide- 
spread disorder, concludes precisely by recommending, 
in a tone of sorrow, prayer to the Savior. “Direct prayers 
to God, Venerable Brethren, direct them continually, 
when you sacrifice the Divine Host of Love.” And to 
render more efficacious that supplication His Holiness 
called upon the white-robed groups of children, beloved 
and pleasing to Jesus, when communicating in the Bread 
of Angels, to raise their innocent prayers from guileless 
hearts and unite them to those of the Church and to the 
desires of the Pope. 


Therefore I exhort all the reverend ordinaries and 
heads of the missions dependent on this Sacred Office 
during the said Octave of Prayer to prepare carefully 
and with true love the children of all Rites to approach 
the Eucharistic Table in large numbers, training them 
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in a fatherly way to unite their hearts to the august 
intentions of the Holy Faher. 

These intentions, as he has mentioned, are directed 
precisely to the fulfilment of “the sublime command of 
the Divine Master and the most sacred wish of His Heart 
Ut omnes unum sint,’ that is that all may live in that 
unity of faith and of love, from which the world may 
recognize the power and efficacy of the Mission of Christ 
ind the work of His Church.” 

Pius XII, making his own the desires of so many noble 
hearts, even those “who while they do not appertain to 
the visible body of the Church, in their nobility and sin- 
cerity have not forgotten to lend an ear to all that which, 
either in their love for the Person of Christ, or in their 
belief in God, unites them to the Pope,” has 
one might say, a very profound appeal for Unity through 
out his entire Encyclical. “Unity which not a few 
noble souls separated from us hope for, who indeed, since 
they hunger and thirst after justice and peace, turn their 
eyes to the See of Peter and from it expect counsel and 
light.” And he concludes this wonderful letter with the 
magnificent prayer which was recited by the faithful in 
the first centuries and which I suggest might be recited 
publicly during the Octave for Unity: 


made, 


“Be mindful, O Lord, of Thy Church, and preserve 
her from all evil; perfect her in Thy Love; and gather 
her sanctified from the four winds into Thy Kingdom 
which Thou has prepared for her; for Thine is the 
power and glory forever and ever.” 


At this time I am very much gratified to announce that 
in the audience of November 11, when I expressed to 
the Holy Father my intention of recommending strongly 
the Church Unity Octave, His Holiness not only ap- 
proved of the idea with his whole heart, but even promised 
to continue the tradition of his venerable predecessor, 
by celebrating personally during the period from the 18th 
to the 25th of January, a holy Mass for the intentions of 
the Octave. 

Since this recommendation of mine is addressed to 
all the reverend prelates and pastors dependent upon 
this Sacred Office precisely on the day consecrated to 
the illustrious Apostle of Unity, Saint Josaphat, Arch- 
bishop of Polotsk, I should like to repeat here the same 
exhortation with which the late Pope Pius XI concluded 
the Encyclical Ecclesia Dei, issued on the occasion of the 
third centenary of the glorious martyrdom of the Saint. 
He recommended two practical means above all: The cult 
of the Blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist, “the pledge 
and special cause of Unity” so that “God may grant 
the gifts of Unity and Peace, which are mystically repre- 
sented by the offerings made”; and devotion to the great 
and all-holy Virgin Mother of God. 

These two super-human means for linking anew the 
bonds of Unity, which have been preserved intact in the 
venerable and still flourishing traditions of the Oriental 
communities, even those still separated, form the basis of 
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what the reverend prelates and missionary superiors to 
whom I address myself might appropriately prepare along 
with similar undertakings for the happy outcome of the 
Octave of Prayer for Unity 


With sincere greetings, I rejoice to afirm myself, 


Ma Eugene Cardinal Tisserant 
Secretary, Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church 


14 November, 1939 
Prot. N. 701/38 


The enthusiastic response which the reverend Ordi- 
naries dependent upon this Sacred Office have given to 
my invitation addressed to them on the feastday of the 
Martyr of Unity, Saint Josaphat, for an even more uni- 
versal celebration of the Octave of Prayer for Unity 
prompts me to make known to them the letter which His 
Eminence, the Cardinal Secretary of State of His Holiness, 
has sent me, at the express wish of the Holy Father, on 
the significant date of the Feast of Saint John Chrysistom, 
observed as such in the Byzantine rite as well. 


Secretariat of State of His Holiness 
The Vatican 
27 January, 1940 


Prot. N. 
Most Eminent and Reverend Lord, 


10120 


The earnest care with which you have again this 
year promoted the beautiful celebration of the Octave 
for Unity by arousing interest in it on the part of 
the Ordinaries and mission heads dependent on the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church by your 
fervent appeal has been observed by the Holy Father 
with particular satisfaction and with a feeling of lively 
confidence in the united prayers of the faithful of all 
Rites. 

His Holiness has no doubt that the piety of those 
same faithful will repay the zeal of Your Eminence 
with the most widespread and lasting cooperation, 
participating as well in the great Pontifical Works 
which have as their object the propagation of the faith. 
As Your Eminence has fittingly mentioned, it is through 
the apostolic activities of the Church that its mem- 
bers—the pastors and the faithful—cooperate to realize 
the great divine design of One Flock under One Shep- 
herd. And it is therefore under this apostolic activity 
together with prayer that the common efforts must 
converge. 

Happy to make his own the practice of his venerable 
predecessor, the August Pontiff has celebrated a Holy 
Mass during the Octave for the intentions of the de- 
voted Practice. With this personal participation in 
the prayers of his children, he intends to show them 
the great importance of the undertaking and to en- 
kindle more deeply in their hearts the flame of an 
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apostolate which is outstanding in the interest of the 
Church and for the glory of God. 

The August Pastor does not doubt but that the voice 
and example of the Supreme Shepherd will always 
excite and maintain more vital, in all sectors of the 
mystical flock, the desire for that Unity which was the 
supreme prayer and intense concern of the Divine 
Master. Moreover, he is grateful to Your Eminence for 
your ardent zeal in spending yourself in this high 
mission. And while he raises his prayers to heaven 
that the divine aid may assist the noble work, he thanks 
you and all who respond to your zeal with prayer and 
work, and sends to all—and with special affection to 
Your Eminence—the comforting Apostolic Benediction. 

I feel honored to use the occasion to humbly kiss 
your hand and give expression of my high esteem. 

Your Eminence’s most humble and devoted servant, 


M% 6LLuigi Cardinal Maglione 
The success of the Cardinal's plea for more widespread 
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observance of the Church Unity Octave in the Near an 
Middle East is obvious from the following letter, <ent 
early in 1940, which indicates also the part played byt 
Holy Father in the Octave’s expansion: 

I greatly desire to make known to the reverend Ord 
naries the act of generous condescension with which tk 
Holy Father has deigned to express his pleasure to all wh 
participate in the Church Unity Octave, by his celebri 
ing a Holy Mass for its intentions, and to communicy 
to all who corresponded to my invitation his Apostol; 
Benediction. 

I take occasion also to recommend to your prayers tl 
chosen soul of the Very Reverend Father Paul Wattsm, 
founder of the Octave for Unity, who passed to th 
Lord the 8th day of the current month in his Communit 
at Graymoor. 

The Cardinal Secretay 
Citta del Vaticano 
22 February, 1940 
Prot. N. 701/38 
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T is a prevalent opinion that modern European civili- 
zation in Europe is a worn-out vesture, and that it 
is a question, not of sewing on shreds and patches, 
but of total and substantial transformation by which its 
cultural principles will be re-assessed at new valuations. 
Sociologists and politicians have come to see what was 
lng apparent to Catholic thinkers, that the emphasis 
will have to be placed on the qualitative things rather than 
the quantitative, on human creativeness rather than tech- 


nical skill, on common service rather than economic liber- 
alism, with its jungle ethic of the survival-of-the-fittest. 
It is indeed a time for vast reconstruction, for broad in- 
télligent planning. Men are anxious, feverishly anxious, 
| # to begin all over again, to scrap the old world and build 
| F anew one with none of the faulty construction of the old. 
| f We are on the threshold of what might be regarded as 
| f the Third Age, taking the world of Christian antiquity 

a the first—enduring for some eight centuries—and the 
| Middle Ages as the second. Cracks and fissures resulting 
| f from false philosophies and the shock of the Reformation 
undermined the second age’s foundation. As knowledge 
in the practical sciences advanced, and an imposing super- 


| & structure of technics arose, the foundations broke and 


burst with the result that we of our age find ourselves 
sanding dazed and benumbed among the fragments of 
a shattered world. And now, like peevish children, men 
are blaming the Church for it all, ignoring the fact that 
the founders of the modern world, beginning with Luther 
ind Calvin, were in malicious haste to throw off the 
sweet yoke of that one Power which could hold the powers 

f hell and the evil passions of man in check. 

It is good and wise that men should take heart and 
plan to build a new world on the ruins of the old. It 
is a typically American attitude, and rejoices the hearts 
f all in Europe whose vision is not impeded by curtains. 
Well may the mass of men look forward to the American 
Century when science, instead of being the tool of 
satanic hatred, will be the instrument of order and pro- 
gress nobly planned. But there is a grave danger that, 
in their disappointment with the old world, men should 
confuse the material order with the spiritual. If the old 
bottles that held the old wine of Christianity were faulty 
it would be illogical impetuosity to throw out bottles and 
Yet 
that is what the apostles of the new religion are doing. 
Because Julian Huxley is the most eloquent of these 
apostles, and because his theories are, in the main, clarified 


wine together in feverish craving for new wine. 





Neu Lamps for Old 


By Liam Brophy 


theories of the more cloudy evangelists, we will examine 
his scheme in detail. 

Julian Huxley is an eminent biologist, and it is not 
surprising that his approach to the new religion should be 
biological. He regards religion in general as a product 
of man’s mind, developing with man in his ascent up the 
biological tree. It is a man-made affair, growing auto- 
matically from the less perfect to the more perfect, 
that presumably when the Superman state has been ar- 
rived at he will find himself in possession of a super- 
religion to match. The Time-spirit has favored Huxley's 
thesis. Darwinism, Freudian psychology, the comparative 
study of religions of the Frazer kind, plus the doctrine 
of endless automatic progress have helped to popularize 
the idea of the new religion. 


so 


The main arguments for the new religion will be found 
in Huxley’s book with the revealing title Religion Without 
Revelation (Watts and Co. London). “Since the Middle 
Ages life’s center of gravity has shifted from heaven to 
earth,” we read. “For a hypothetical future existence 
called in to redress the balance of this, man has taken in 
exchange the certainty of present reality, with all its im- 
perfections, but with all its perfectibility. Science has 
been the chief instrument of the new vision, organization 
and foresight its watchwords, harnessed power, whether 
of natural forces or of wealth, its instrument. But religion, 
speaking broadly, has remained through all these centuries 
adapted to the old state of things, not to the new.” By 
religion Huxley means Christianity, and infers that the 
souls of modern men have outgrown it. We are never told 
why this should be so. Have we, by chance, outgrown the 
seven deadly sins through biological process? “The situ- 
ation today is deplorable,” says Huxley. “The great bulk 
of the religious spirit, with all its potentialities for pro- 
moting human unity, for providing busy men with peace 
and refreshment, for helping humanity in its task of 
controlling evolution (which is only a more accurate 
way of saying the bringing to pass of the kingdom of 
God on earth), for stressing the permanent satisfactions 
and the highest values in the welter of daily existence, is 
locked up in a theological strong-box, hidden away from 
half humanity in a fairy-story land.” Now, it was pre- 
cisely the Protestants and believers in Progress who long 
igo decided that Business is Business, and locked religion 
away in a very remote corner of their own minds where 
it could not interfere with practical affairs. The Catholic 
religion never made it one of its aims to bring down 
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heaven on earth. It did, and still does strive to lift earth 
a little nearer heaven in spite of the burden of accumu- 
lated crime and the obstinate pull of human perversities. 
Huxley is one of the many who blame the Church for 
not being a general Social Service Bureau. The truth is 
that, before the Reformation, when Catholicism was free 
to seek the kingdom of God and His glory unmolested, 
many social benefits were added to society through the 
splendidly organized Trade Guilds. 

Huxley’s efforts to build up a religion without Revela- 
tion are as convincing as his attempts might be to recast 
Hamlet, while dropping the Prince of Denmark in the 
process. By the very derivation, the word “religion” 
means that which binds us to God in the manner of de- 
pendents. But for Huxley to depend on God is “to shrink 
from full responsibility, and to hinder men from arriving 
at their full stature.” It is interesting to surmise what 
manner of men St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante might have been had they not shrunk 
from their full responsibilities and remained the spiritually 
stunted minds the world knows them to be! When men 
cease from leaning on God, their great “arm-fellow” they 
will be His equal, quod est absurdum. 

Even allowing for Huxley's evolutionary process in 
religion, it is not at all clear where the process should 
end, or if it need end at all. Here we come on the 
common modern confusion of thought which comes from 
equating things on the spiritual plane, which are abso- 
lute, to those on the material plane, which are only 
relative. Progress was originally a spiritual concept and 
meant progress in sanctity by working Original Sin out 
of the system. Now it means something quite different, 
compounded of speed, steel, stocks and sudden death by 
remote control. 

All planners of new religions, at least in our time, 
seem to regard it as de rigeur to bow a polite acknowledge- 
ment to the Middle Ages. They were colorful, and their 
wars were conducted in the best of good taste. Knights 
were bold, ladies fair, and life was picturesquely primitive. 
And all this merry-go-round spun on the hub of Rome. 
But other times, other manners, and other creeds. The 
faith that animated those simple times they say, would 
be an anachronism in the American Century, in an age 
dominated by the ideas of control and conscious change. 
Dawns will be out of date, the melodies of Mozart puerile, 
for the disciples of the new religion will have so enlarged 
the soul of man that the philosophy of St. Thomas will 
seem, as it did to its creator, mere “milk for babes.” Alas, 
the tendency in minds and souls has been the other way, 
and it is modern man that is shrunk, shrivelled and shat- 
tered by the weight and bewilderment of our com- 
plexities. 

Having decided that the Old Wine will not suit the 
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June 


June is the month when earth takes on 
Its warmest hues, its brightest sheen; 
June is the month the woodlands don 
Their richest garments of soft green. 
June is the month when heaven seems 
More near to earth, more linked with man. 
June is the month of golden dreams,— | 
And rainbows which the blue arch span. 
June is the month when Paradise 
Seems to descend in mystic glow, 
And the Creator, from clear skies 


Smiles on His handiwork below. 


—Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 








new bottles, we might expect Huxley to tell us what th 
new vintage will be like. But it is just when we are going 
to close in on him that he escapes in a smoke-screen of 
vague phrases. All that we can discover is that the new 
religion will be a deeply-felt, personal way of life, bad 
on a particular and emotional approach with certain 
preferences in the realm of values. Then, so far as definite 
religious communities exist they must have “some sort 
of organization of their own,” and have “some organic 
relation with the community as a whole.” Manifest, 
the new religion does not intend to be burdened with 
martyrs. Who would endure death for this airy nothiny 
ness without a name? Dazed with looking down the dizy 
space of human history through its fifteen thousand years 
since the later Old Stone Age, Huxley is unable to diy 
cern the outline of “the future religion of the world” 
For no one knows, he says, in what way it will com, 
after how long a time, or even what it will be like. 
The final phrase in Religion Without Revelation recals 
the story of the shipwrecked sailor who died of thist 
on a raft on Lake Ontario, surrounded by fresh water— 
more than seven thousand square miles of it. That fin 
phrase is: “I believe in a religion of life.” He seems 
oblivious of the fact that One came, founding a Church, 
Who had the Words of Eternal Life, that men, as He 
expressly said, might have life and have it more abu 
dantly, not a life of mere biological process, but Eternal 
Life—zoen aionion—to be possessed by every man i 
simultaneous and perfect completeness for ever. 
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LMOST sixty years ago a 
young Jesuit priest left a leg- 
acy to the world. It was a 

wry simple legacy, a group of note- 

hooks containing sufficient poetry to 
fil a slender volume. None of the 
poems had ever been published. The 
world had no knowledge of the leg- 
icy for almost fifteen years and when 
they did hear about it few paid spe- 
cal heed. What would an English 
convert-priest who had never done 
inything spectacular and who died in 
comparative anonymity have to do 
with the years succeeding his death? 
Many poets have died and left 
notebooks behind them but those note- 
books lacked two requisites necessary 
for posthumous immortality. Those 
two requisites which many dead poets 
have lacked and which Father Gerard 

Manley Hopkins enjoyed were — a 

frend who believed in his friend's 

enius, and second, greatness. Hop- 
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kins’ poetry experimented with meter 
and music while dedicated to lofty 
themes. Even when his poetry was on 
nature the subject was handled in a 
lofty manner. A school of poetry has 
now grown up about the poetic inno- 
vations of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Whether, as poetry lovers, or as 
general readers however, we who have 
revived the legacy of Father Hopkins, 
whether we like it or whether we 
don't, can find sufficient human in- 
terest in the poet himself, in his char- 
acter, his life and work to find a 
touching story of human endeavor, 
‘tustration and spirituality of a high 
order. 

The Hopkins family were High 
Church people, strict Anglicans, cul- 
tured and well to do. Gerard was the 
dest son, followed in quick succes- 
son by Cyril, Arthur, Everard, Lio- 
nel, Millicent, Kate and Grace. The 
family circle was broken when Gerard 
rached the age of ten. According to 
English tradition he was sent off to 
warding school. Like many another 
tglish lad, Gerard Hopkins did not 





thee Legacy 


like school. For him those early days 
were a period of rebellion and he was 
unhappy. The only bright spot in the 
school picture was poetry. Gerard 
won prizes for the poems which he 
wrote, much as some of the instruc- 
tors hated to give them to him. 

One other bright spot in those mo- 
school days between his 
tenth and eighteenth year, was a trip 
at thirteen, together with his brother, 
Cyril, to Belgium and the Rhineland. 
The result of that trip was that Ger- 
ard turned from poetry to painting as 


notonous 


an outlet for his artistic cravings. 

In 1863 an aesthetic young Gerard, 
short of stature, slight of frame, with 
a very sensitive face, went to Oxford 
to continue his studies. If his parents 
had known what Oxford was going 
to do to their oldest son they would 
have sent him to any other college in 
the world but the renowned Oxford. 
They were unaware of what New- 
man’s had done to the 
University. It had been shaken to its 
foundations. But what could 
Newman's conversion have to do with 
Gerard Manley Hopkins who was 
baptized in the Anglican church in 
infancy. Naturally he would take the 
“right” side in the religious contro- 


conversion 


very 


versy that was raging. 

The first indications which the 
Hopkins parents had of what Oxford 
was doing to Gerard was when he 
began fasting during Lent and on 
Fridays, when he refused social en- 
gagements on those days. They became 
alarmed and spoke to him on the sub- 
ject of following Papist practices. But 
he was such a hard boy to under- 
stand. They did not know whether 
their words had effect or not. 

At school Gerard was becoming a 
star in Greek He made a 
thorough study of poetry and evolved 
theories of his own concerning it. He 
read Newman's “Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua,” and was deeply impressed. If 
any one had told Hopkins that he 
was on the road to Rome he would 


classics. 





by Aane Tansey 


have denied it vigorously. His con- 
version was taking place without his 
knowing about it. In the summer of 
1864 he spent a reading period in 
North Wales where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the poet Christina Ros- 
setti. 

The result of Hopkins’ reading fest 
evolved three pertinent questions in 
his mind. “Can I be saved in the 
English Church?” “Am I in safety 
were I to die tonight?” “Is it a mor- 
tal sin in me not joining another 
community?” The student believed in 
God firmly. His only objective was 
to find the path most pleasing to 
God. He began to feel devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints and 
implored them to help him. 


There was one man in England 
who might be able to help him in 
this spiritual dilemma, so he wrote 
to that man requesting an interview. 
Father Newman was kindness itself. 
He invited the young man to Bir- 
mingham for a talk. The result of 
the interview was that Newman told 
Hopkins, “You are converted, my son. 
Come back to me in another month 
to be received.” 

Gerard wrote to his parents tell- 
ing them of his intentions. Their re- 
action was as bad as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Their 
letters in reply were so harsh that 
Gerard told a friend with a shudder, 
“Their answers are so terrible that I 
cannot read them twice.” But he was 
not deterred by their opposition and 
one month later he returned to Father 
Newman at the Oratory and became a 
Catholic. 

When Hopkins graduated in 1867 
he did not know where to turn. Most 
professions were closed to a man who 
had gone over to Rome. Unable to 
accept snubs or sneers Hopkins asked 
no one for a job but accepted an 
offer extended by Father Newman to 
teach at the Oratory School. He did 
not like teaching, but during those 
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months he discovered that he wanted 
to be a priest. 

With one conflict over Hopkins 
raised another in his path. There were 
two things in life he wanted to be, 
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triumphed. 
Before leaving for the Jesuit sem- 
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begin immediately on three years of 
philosophy. 

Young Hopkins was sent to Wales 
to study theology. The years in Wales 
were the happiest in his life. He had 
discovered Duns Scotus, the great 
Franciscan, and found many of his 
own ideas and complexities confirmed 
by the great theologian. St. Ignatius 
Loyola and Duns Scotus became the 
beacon lights for Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. 

While in Wales Hopkins also dis- 
covered that his old 


school chum, 


nored the poems of the young priest 
and no one came forward with an 
offer to publish them. Bridges was 
winning success. Hopkins was afraid 
to send out his poems, fearing that 
such a course might displease his su- 
periors. If some interested party had 
come forward to publish them it 
would be easy to secure ecclesiastical 
permission, but no one did. 

In 1881 Father Hopkins was sent 
to London as a select preacher. There 
he was reunited with his old friend 
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Robert Bridges, was also writing po- Bridges who as a medical man was It was not until 1884 that a: {nend. 
etry. The two began a steady cor- connected with the Children’s Hospi- cess began to catch up with Fate 
respondence on the subject of poetry tal. The two enjoyed long talks and Gerard Manley Hopkins. He — 


that lasted for their lifetimes. At last 
Hopkins had a friend to discuss po- 
etry with him in the language which 
only poets understand. So odd is the 
art of poetry that it made no differ- 
ence that one poet was a Jesuit stu- 
dent and the other a free-thinker who 
believed in nothing. Their friendship 
could survive even so drastic a differ- 
ence. Bridges was destined to become 
the Poet Laureate of England while 
Hopkins was to end his life as a sim- 


ple teacher in Dublin. It was to did much better in Liverpool among Hopkins greatly to have his owns 
Bridges that Hopkins left the legacy. the destitute Irish immigrants, but dents and fellow members of the fx 

Ordination came for the young the conditions under which those ulty sharing in the revolt. He \ 
poet in 1877, followed by an as- people lived were so terrible and amazed and not a little hurt wh 


signment to an administrative job at 
St. Mary’s College. The duties there 
were anything but congenial to his 
temperament. To add to his disap- 
pointment the critics consistently ig- 


long strolls, many of their talks end- 
ing in arguments and quarrels. Their 
friendship however survived all dif- 
ferences of opinions. 

The assignments which he received 
and his failure in many of them dis- 
turbed the young Jesuit. He wasn’t a 
successful preacher. He wasn’t a suc- 
cess at his alma mater, Oxford, as 
assistant at the Jesuit Mission House 
because Oxford had little use for for- 
mer students who turned Catholic. He 


nauseating that he disliked the work 
in spite of his sympathy and under- 
standing of the people. 

Father Hopkins’ health was always 
failing him. There was one sick spell 
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perplexities on the subject to his old 
friend, Cardinal Newman, he was 
told by the cardinal who had suf- 
fered intensely at the hands of his 
fellow countrymen, “If I were an 
Irishman I too would be a rebel.” 

To escape politics Hopkins threw 
himself into a study of Irish letters 
ind music, but he was never happy. 
In 1884 he contracted typhoid fever 
nd lay ill for six weeks. His melan- 
choly lethargy left him after he had 
received Holy Viaticum, and whis- 
sered, “I am so happy. I am so hap- 
sy.” He died in his last happiness 
ind was buried in the cemetery at 
Glasnevin 

Ten years before his death Father 
Hopkins had written to his friend, 
Robert Bridges, “I have kept my 
verses together in one place and if any 
ne should like they might be pub- 
ished after my death.” 

His superiors sent the poems he 
had “gathered in one place” together 
with his notebooks, to Robert Bridges 
as they knew Hopkins had wanted 
them to do. It was a dubious legacy 
which he left to the world at the age 
f forty-four. The world might have 
never known of the poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins if Robert Bridges 
hadn't kept faith with his departed 
{nend. 
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The task of popularizing Hopkins’ 
poetry was no easy one for Bridges. 
No one had heard of Hopkins in 
English letters and no one was there 
fore interested in his work. Bridges 
had to go slowly. He began by in- 
cluding poems of Hopkins in various 
anthologies, striving always to bring 
the name of the poet before the pub 
lic. It was an uphill climb as the 
work of Oscar Wilde was far more 
in demand in the last days of Vic 
toria’s reign than spiritual works such 


as Hopkins produced. 
World War One exerted a damp- 


ening influence on Britain’s hilari 
ous risque spirit. Death and destruc- 
tion brought about an awakening dur- 
ing which spiritual matters crept to 
the forefront. Toil and conflict pre- 
pared England for the poetry of Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins. Bridges ven- 
tured to publish a slender volume of 
his friend’s work in 1918. It created 
no stir in literary circles, but a fol- 
lowing began. It took ten years to sell 
the first edition. However those who 
bought the book thought highly of 
the poems. Hopkins’ fame grew slow- 
ly but steadily. In the world of let- 
ters it became noticeable that Hopkins 
had started something and that a 
school of thought. was growing up 
about the theories which Hopkins set 


forth in his sprung rhythm. The leg- 
cy is now beginning to pay off in 
poems like this: 


THE WINDHOVER 
(To Christ Our Lord) 


I caught this morning morning's min- 
ion, kingdom of daylight’s dau- 
phin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon 
in his riding 

Of the rolling level underneath him 
steady air, and striding 

High there, how he rung upon the 
rein of a wimpling wing 

In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on 
swing, 

As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a 
bow-bend; the Hurl and gliding 

Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in 
hiding 

Stirred for a bird—the achieve of, 
the mastery of the thing! 

Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, 
air, pride, plume, here 

Buckle! and the fire that breaks from 
thee then, a billion 

Times told lovlier, more dangerous, 
O my chevalier! 

No wonder of it: a sheer plod makes 
plough down sillion 

Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my 
dear, 

Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold- 
vermilion. 
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Gather Paul of Graymoor 


A biography 


By Lewis Gurlan, S.A. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE COVENANT 


HE day was October 3, 1898. It was evening 

and the traditional hour of the death of the Ser- 

aphic Patriarch of Assisi. In the White home 
which the residents of Warwick knew as “The Ter- 
race” the two persons who were to be founders of the 
Society of the Atonement met for the first time. It was 
a memorable occasion, reminiscent of another scene 
which had occurred on an Umbrian hill nearly seven 
hundred years before. 

There was a sacred intimacy between the two events 
which seemed to span the chasm of time and bridge 
the gulf of centuries which lay between them. Then 
the sun was setting too as Francis and Clare com- 
muned in mystic silence with the Almighty Creator, 
their frugal meal which they were to have shared to- 
gether remaining untouched and unnoticed. Now it 
was a modern Francis and a new Clare who were 
joined in holy prayer, imploring the blessing of heaven 
upon their contemplated task. Their meeting was a 
holy event which was called to bring into reality their 
dream of a new order of consecrated men and women 
vowed to a poverty as absolute as that of their spiritual 
forebears of thirteenth century Assisi. 


Both Father Wattson and Sister Lurana had eagerly 
awaited the day of their meeting. There was much 
which they planned to accomplish in a few short days 
together. They were both conscious that out of this 
meeting would evolve the noble work they were plan- 
ning. There was a simple dignity in their actual meet- 
ing. Though they met for the first time, there was 
no aloofness between them. The mutual outpourings 
of their hearts in a long series of letters had dissolved 
all traces of reticence. 
their common 


They spoke immediately of 


interests. Sister Lurana fortunately 


has preserved for posterity an account of this mee. 


ing. She wrote in her diary at the time: 

“Our Father Founder arrived in Warwick toward even 
ing on October 3rd, the Eve of St. Francis Day. Or 
that memorable day we met for the first time. The 
future Father Founder told the story of his call and of 
his hopes, and I told him of my search for St. Francis 
and corporate poverty. Then there came to us both 

the dawning realization of the oneness of God's call 


The three days following, which ended on October 


seventh, were observed as days of retreat. Int 
quiet of prayer and meditation, the two earnest 
prayed that God’s Will in their regard might be ma 
manifest to them. Each morning Father Watts 
celebrated a Communion service in the little chap 


which had been made out of one of the larger room 
During the day he gave a series «i 
spiritual conferences, directing their attention always 
to the one important purpose of their lives—that th 


of the mansion. 


Will of God be done and nothing else. 


For a motto he proposed one which he had alrea 


been using a long time and which had been appearing 


on the masthead of The Pulpit of the Cross. i 


urged that this motto motivate their every act and this 


they would accomplish most perfectly the mission e 
trusted to them in their new life as religious of t 
Atonement. 

“The central text of the Society of the Atonement 
he declared, “is ‘We joy in God through Our L 


Jesus Christ by Whom we have now received the Aton: 


ment.’ Atonement, according to the etymology of tl 


word, means State of Being At-One again aifter 4 


By Hs 


disagreement or separation has taken place. 
death on the Cross, Jesus took away the barrier 


sin which separated man from his God, and so it we 
through Him we now possess that At-One-\ent wit 


God which constitutes the solid and eternal basis 





Editor’s Note: 


biography of the Founder of the Society of the A 


It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 


Add : Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 





Peekskill, New York. 
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our jov and happiness.” So the retreat continued. 
It was an uplifting religious experience for both 
Father Wattson and Sister Lurana. The many hours 
of prayerful solitude which each spent alone with 
God served to make more clear to them what would 
be demanded of them in the Episcopal Church. They 
considered every angle for, though confident that grace 
would be forthcoming, they also recognized the human 
aspects of the venture. The three days of contem- 
plation came to a close all too soon. Here we continue 
once more in the words of the Mother Foundress: 


“Then came October 7th, and the end of the three days’ 
retreat which we had kept together. Father blessed 
and laid on the little improvised altar in the oratory 
two crucifixes, one he gave to me and the other he 
kept for himself. The latter had been brought by me 
from Assisi and I had seen it in the Sacro Convento 
lowered down by the Franciscan Father, our guide, 
until it touched the tomb of St. Francis. It was well 
understood by the Father Founder and by me that 
these same crucifixes represented the entire oblation 
of ourselves into the hands of God for the purpose of 


founding the Society of the Atonement.’’* 


Father Watson and Sister Lurana departed from 
the little oratory that evening in a state of joy that 
There was every reason now to 
believe that their undertaking would succeed. As he 
descended the retire to his room, Father 
Wattson’s thoughts revolved about the extraordinary 
chain of events which had culminated at last in the act 
of oblation which he and Sister Lurana had made. 
Then suddenly, and without warning, he was plunged 
into a miserable despair. He was seized with doubts 
so strong that he began to wonder if the whole affair 
were not a delusion. Who was he that Almighty God 
should bestow upon him so lofty a vocation? Was not 
perhaps the whole project of establishing a religious 
community a mad folly and doomed to failure at the 
outset ? 


was close to ecstasy. 


stairs to 


These were the temptations which assailed him 
shortly after he left the little chapel. His agony was 
intense. Father Wattson felt that Satan himself was 
grappling with him. And pounding relentlessly within 
him were these words: “IVhat you ought to do is to 
leave the Episcopal Church immediately, become a 
Catholic, and join the Passionists.’ Upon reaching 
his room, he closed the door and flung himself upon 
the floor. There on his knees he begged for divine 
assistance. He cried out that he was willing to do 
anything which God demanded of him. Only let His 
Will be done and nothing else. For his answer Father 
Wattson once again turned to the Sacred Scriptures. 





* The crucifix given by Father Wattson to Mother Lurana had been given 
to him just as he was leaving Omaha by a young girl that he had converted 
from Methodism and received into the Episcopalian Church. 
a Cathol 


Later she became 


and joined a Community of teaching Sisters. 


UNUM SINT 





The Two Crucifixes Which Were Used by the Founders of the 
Society of the Atonement as the Visible Evidence of the Entire 
Oblation of Themselves to the Service of God. 


Confidently opening the book, he found the answer, 


clear and forceful: 


“When God made promise to Abraham because He could 
swear by no greater, He swore by Himself, saying: 
‘Surely blessing | will bless thee; and multiplying, I 
will multiply thee. And so after he had patiently en- 
dured he obtained the promise. 
“For men verily swear by the greater; and an oath for 
confirmation is to them an end to all strife. 

“Wherein God, willing more abundantly to show unto 
the heirs of promise, the immutability of His counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath; that by two immutable things 
in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before us.”’—(Heb.6 :13-18) 

A calm settled upon his anguished soul as he read 
the tremendously powerful words of this passage. 
His faith was unshakeable as he left that room to tell 
Sister Lurana of the extraordinary happening. Never 
again did he have even the slightest doubts about his 
vocation and the origin of his Society of the Atone- 
ment. The “covenant” which he had received from 
God through the medium of His Word was assurance 
enough that He would never fail him or his community, 
even in the darkest days of its history that were yet 
to follow. 

There were many of these ominous days when it 
seemed that the Society of the Atonement could not pos- 
sibly endure. Then his thoughts would go back to the 
words of the covenant and he knew that it was as neces- 
sary for the Society to be tried as it is for gold to be 
burned in the furnace. Only after long and patient 
waiting could he and Mother Lurana hope to see the 
Children of the Atonement increase and multiply until 
they be as numerous as the sands on the seashore and 
the stars in the heavens. And until that day they must 
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wait in patient obedience and pray for the fulfillment 
of the Divine Will. 

He wrote of this matter some days later to Sister 
Lurana from Westminster, Maryland, where he had 
already begun his religious training with the Episco- 
pal Order of the Holy Cross. “Perhaps on the score of 
Obedience,” he declared, “more than Poverty, will be 
the testing and trial of our patience, but God having 
‘confirmed’ our vocation ‘by an oath’, all things in 
heaven and earth, which are needful for us are ours 
and we have but steadfastly ‘to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us; which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into 
that within the veil.’ Of all the gracious acts of Divine 
Providence which have been showered upon me from 
the dav I was born, nothing has been more marvelous 
or exceedingly precious in my eyes than this wondrous 
message of the divine favor on the Society of the 
Atonement and this solemn declaration on the part of 
the God of Abraham concerning ‘the immutability of 
His counsel,’ divinely ‘confirmed by an oath’ beyond 
the possibility of ultimate failure. Woe be unto us, if 
after this we should ‘fall away.’ O God, establish us 
in the truest humility and entire dependence on Thee, 
that our faith fail not!” 


The faith of Covenant Day, for that is the name 
which he gave to October 7th, is forever embodied in 
a hymn which the Father Founder wrote some years 
after. It is the only hymn of which he is the author. 
There is a beauty about its words which reflects the 
spiritual beauty of the man who wrote it. His charac- 
ter shines forth from The Covenant Hymn as it does 
from no other writing of his which has been preserved. 
His spirit pervades throughout, and, as it is sung by 
his spiritual sons and daughters on each community 
festival, this spirit steals over them and fills them with 
the holy peace of another world. 


That more might become familiar with this moving 
prayer of Father Paul of the Atonement, which so 
vividly portrays the simple faith of a man of God, we 
quote it here in full: 


O God, Who makest Covenant, 
Whose promise Thou wilt never break, 


Make strong Thy servants militant 


With faith and love no power can shake. 
Thy Word prevail, when foes assail, 


Lest we should fail, lest we should fail. 


‘Fear not, saidst Thou to Abraham, 

‘For IT will multiply thy seed; 

Thy shield and great reward IT am, 

Believe and thou art blessed indeed.’ 
Thine oath recall, when hosts appall, 


Lest we should fall, lest we should fall 


The night on which He was betrayed 

Our Lord took bread, gave thanks and brake. 
Likewise the cup when He had prayed, 

“My Body ‘tis, and Blood, Partake.” 

This food supply, nor us deny, 


Lest we should die, lest we should die. 


What Thou hast pledged to pass must come, 
Thou shalt “repair the breach” of old, 
The “other sheep” with those of Rome 
Shall constitute one only Fold, 

This pledge recall, when hosts appall. 

Lest we should fall, lest we should fall. 


All glory, Lord, to Thee we pay, 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Thy Will let men on earth obey 

That they may join the Heav’nly Host. 
Thy Word prevail, when foes assail, 


Lest we should fail, lest we should fail. Amen. 


How remarkable was this faith—truly the faith of 
another Abraham. Only those who were privileged to 
have lived in close association with the Father Founder 
can fully appreciate it. To the rest it stands as a 
precious heritage, a noble challenge. To see his counte- 
nance, always serene and never even slightly disturbed 
by the many oppositions and frustrations which were 
his lot all through his long life, was an inspiration and 
an example to his spiritual children. To them only 
was this heroic faith understandable for only they knew 
that he had heard the voice of God speak to him and 
say: “Surely blessing, I will bless thee: and multiply- 
ing, IT will multiply thee.” 


(To be continued) 
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News and Views = 


T the Louisiana State Convention of the Knights 
of Columbus held at New Iberia, La., last month, 
the Archbishop of New Orleans, Most Rev. Joseph 

Rummel, pointed out that the danger in spreading the 
“bogey of union of Church and state” is that it may in- 
fluence adversely the popular mind and “even the think 
ing of judges and legislators.” 

The Archbishop remarked that in the United States “in 
principle, we enjoy freedom of religion, but has not the 
exclusion of religious instruction from public education 
alienated millions of Americans from their Churches and 
left them with scarcely a vestige of religious faith and 
practice?” 

Luther W. Youngdahl of Minnesota told the 
University Club in Des Moines that separation of Church 
and state has gone too far in the United States. “We need 
more Christianity in government,” he averred. “A public 
official who goes by Christian rule doesn’t have to count 
the votes every time he considers an action.” 

* * *k & 


Gov. 


Following the example of Douglas Hyde, former news 
editor of the Communist paper, the Daily Worker of Lon- 
don, in becoming a Catholic, another well-known Com- 
munist in England, Fred Copeman, has renounced his 
former associates and is now .taking instructions to em- 
brace the Faith. Copeman, former secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain, former British representa- 
tive on the executive committee of the Comintern (Com- 
munist International) and former battalion commander in 
the Red-organized International Brigades during the Span- 
ish Civil War, in explaining his conversion declared: 

“The Communist Party exacts their all from the men 
who join it. Let us not have any doubts about the fact that 
its appeal goes deep into their hearts. The tragedy is that 
once the party has gained the confidence of a member it 
misuses this confidence. In order to defeat a power which 
is so deeply rooted, a supernatural force and a supernat- 
ural faith are needed. I asked myself whether there exists 
a force which has never been defeated or reduced in the 
course of the centuries, and I found myself compelled to 
recognize that the only such force is Christianity .. . I 
could not help seeing that Christ, when He came to this 
world, chose to come as the son of a carpenter, and I be- 
lieve that, by doing so, God wanted to bless the workers.” 

ee 6 9 

In his column recently in the New York Sun, Dave 
Boone wrote: “It makes the average citizen a little groggier 
in these days, when the world is in more desperate need 
of faith than anything else, to hear that the Supreme 
Court has upheld an atheist’s suit against any religious in 
struction in the public schools of the United States of 
America. 

“The kids can learn all sorts of things in our schools and 


% 


get fairly well drilled in all the ‘isms’; they get filled up 
with instruction in crime by movie and radio; they see 
moral standards lowered on all sides, but the highest court 
now says that any instruction in things of the spirit in our 
public schools would be bad. 

“Plenty of Americans can remember when the public 
school’s day was opened with the Lord’s Prayer. And it 
was then a far less troubled, less pagan and less vicious 
age, to my way of thinking.” 

‘nan o> & 

While the whole Christian world views with sorrow 
the bloodshed and destruction which has come to the Holy 
Land, the scene of the Passion of Our Lord, it is to be 
remembered, the London Tablet, a Catholic weekly, points 
out, “that it is something that has happened very often 
before in history—so often that there is little that might 
be destroyed now that is more than a few hundred years 
old. 

“All early Christian churches, built after the destruc- 
tion of the city by the Emperor Titus, were destroyed by 
the Persians when they captured the city at the beginning 
of the seventh century. War, fire and earthquake followed 
each other at frequent intervals in the centuries which 
followed. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre as we know 
it today is an early 19th century building; the walls of the 
city were built by Suleiman the Magnificent in the 16th 
century; there is little standing which has any direct asso- 
ciation with Our Lord.” 

* 2 # @ 


The Most Rev. Basil Takach, Titular Bishop of Zela 
and Ordinary of the Pittsburgh Greek Rite Catholic Dio- 
cese, died on May 13 at the age of sixty-nine. 

Bishop Takach was a native of the village of Vuchkov 
in the Carpatho-Ukraine, which at that time was Hun- 
garian territory. After World War I it was incorporated 
into Czechoslovakia which ceded it to Soviet Russia after 
World War II. The last years of Bishop Takach’s life 
were filled with sorrow over the dismal conditions in that 
area, where the Church is suffering bitter persecution at 
the hand of the Communist regime. 

After study for the priesthood at the ‘Greek Catho- 
lic theological seminary at Uzhorod he was ordained in 
1902 and for the following 22 years served in his home 
diocese. In 1924 Pope Pius XI named him Bishop for the 
newly-erected Greek Rite Diocese of Pittsburgh. He was 
consecrated in Rome in June, 1924, and came to this coun- 
try the same year residing in Uniontown, Pa. In the fol- 
lowing year he moved to Pittsburgh. 

* * * * 

Sister Lucia Maria Das Dores, only survivor of the 
three Portuguese children who witnessed the Fatima ap- 
paritions in 1917, has entered the Carmelite Convent of 
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Our Lady of Fatima 


Santa Teresa at Coimbra, Portugal. She was formerly a 
member of the Sisters of Saint Dorothy. 

Her new name, in the contemplative Carmelite com- 
munity, is Sister Lucia de Jesus. Sister Lucia has con- 
firmed that the Blessed Virgin appeared as Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel in one of the Fatima apparitions. 

The Carmel in Coimbra was founded only a few years 
ago. In the past ten years there has been a considerable 
increase in contemplative vocations of women in Portu- 
gal, and there are now some half-dozen Carmels up and 
down Portugal, including one at Fatima itself. Coimbra is 
about 50 miles from Fatima. It contains one of the oldest 
universities in Europe, begun in 1290. 

‘es © & 

The sudden death in Germany last month of Right 
Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Flanagan, founder of Boys Town 
in Nebraska, brought to an end a life that had been richly 
endowed with moral courage and a deep faith in God 
and youth. Emulating the spirit and ideals of St. John 
Bosco, Monsignor Flanagan founded and directed what 
is probably the world’s most famous home for homeless 
boys near Omaha. Because of his great success in this work 
of mercy and charity his services were enlisted as an ad- 
visor by our government for a survey in Japan and Ger- 
many to ameliorate the hardships of youth in those coun- 
tries. It was while engaged in this work that he was 
called to eternal life on May 15. 

Msgr. Flanagan—he was universally known simply as 
Father Flanagan—was born in Roscommon, Ireland, on 
July 13, 1886. Coming to America in 1904, he attended 





In Melbourne, Australia, to participate in the centenary 
of the Archdiocese of Melbourne, His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman (left), Archbishop of New York, is 
shown with Archbishop Daniel Mannix of Melbourne. 


Mt. St. Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, Md., and gradu 
ated there in 1906. That same year he entered St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., and the following year went 
to the Gregorian University at Rome. In 1912 he was 
ordained at Innsbruck, Austria. 

’ 2s & @ 

Writing in a recent issue of the Christian Register 
(Unitarian) Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls 
Church, Washington, D. C., author of “Faith of an 
Unrepentant Liberal” declares that “the murder of de 
mocracy in Czechoslovakia was a complete disclosure of 
Soviet aims.” He said “the Soviet program of Commu- 
nist imperialism required that Czechoslovakian democ 
racy . . . should be liquidated.” 

Of his stay in Czechoslovakia—in connection with work 
for the Unitarian Service Committee Dr. Davies wrote: 

“Each day new truckloads of armed Communist militia 
arrived at strategic points in every town and city in the 
country. In Prague I watched them take over the news: 
paper offices and the headquarters of rival political parties. 

“T saw the pitiful gallantry of the students, whose pre- 
decessors had been forced by Hitler's blackshirts to jump 
to their death from dormitory windows. As they attempted 
to parade peacefully through the streets, they were man 
handled and brushed aside by the superior force and num- 
bers of the Communists. 

“Except for these students, democracy was murdered 
lying down in Czechoslovakia. . . .” 
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HE Spring receptions and pro- 
T fessions of the Sisters of the 

Atonement swelled the ranks of 
the generous souls who are willing to 
dedicate themselves to the service of 
God in the bonds of poverty, chastity, 
The reception 
vices took place on May 1, the Feast 
f Saints Philip and James, at the 
conclusion of a retreat preached by 
Father Januarius, S. A. Ten postu- 
lants were clothed in the habit of the 
Sisters of the Atonement, with Father 
Thomas, S.A., officiating and preach- 
ing. The new novices, who came to 


nd obedience. ser- 


Graymoor from many widely-sepa- 
rated points, are as follows: 

Sister Ann Loyola, Agnes Mce- 
Namara, of Stamford, Connecticut; 
Sister Mary Thaddeus, Anna Gra- 
hm, of Sudlersville, Maryland; Sis- 
ter Michael Marie, Barbara Treis, of 
Amsterdam, New York; Sister Ste- 
phen Marie, Mary Murphy, of Ed- 
monton, Alberta; Sister Mary Ray- 
mond, Jean Trudell, of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania; Sister Mary William, 
Beatrice Ethier, of Springfield, Mas- 
achusetts; Sister Margaret Liam, 
Sirah Glenanne, of County Sligo, 
Eire; Sister Felicia, Eva Ryan, of 
Dannemora, New York; Sister Francis 
Javier, Brigid Rooney, of County 
leitrim, Eire, and Sister Mary Patri- 
tla, Isabel Wilson, also of County 
Leitrim, 





During their novitiate these Sisters 
will be trained in the principles of the 
religious life, and the traditions and 
objectives of the Society of the Atone- 
ment. 

x * *k Ox 


On Pentecost Monday, May 17, 
fourteen aspirants who had 
pleted their year of training were ad- 
mitted to the profession of annual 
vows at a resplendent ceremony held 
after solemn Mass in Saint John’s 
Church. Father Roy, S.A., one of the 
newly-ordained Fathers, was celebrant 
of the Mass, assisted by Father Al- 
phonsus, S.A., and Father Damian, 
S. A. A beautiful tribute was paid 
to the sacrifices made by dedicated 
souls who willingly assume the duties 
of the religious life by Father Daniel, 
S.A., who preached the sermon. 
Father Thomas, S.A., presided at the 
taking of vows. The newly-professed 
Sisters of the Atonement are as fol- 
lows: Sister Mechtilde Swetz, S.A., 
of Dunmore, Pennsylvania; Sister 
Mary Matthew McDaniels, S.A., of 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Sister 
Catherine Marie Fujisawa, S.A., of 
Greenwood, British Columbia, the 
first Japanese candidate to be admit- 
ted to the profession of vows in the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement; 
Sister Mary Giles Blanch, S.A., of 
Humboldt, Saskatchewan; Sister Alex- 
is Joseph Zietz, S.A., of Muenster, 


com- 





Saskatchewan; Sister Lucille Hassey, 
S.A., of Vilna, Alberta; Sister Mary 
Veronica Linartos, S.A., of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta; Sister Anna James Hen- 
nigan, S.A., of Washington, D.C.; 
Sister Scholastica McGuiness, S.A., 
of Valhalla, New York; Sister Mary 
Victor Bourgeau, S$.A., of Platts- 
burgh, New York; Sister Mary Bede 
Trudell, S.A., of Lake Placid, New 
York; Sister Mary Edward CoDyre, 
S.A., of Windsor, Ontario; Sister 
Francis Marie Sikora, $.A., of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, and Sister Brian 
Marie Burns, S.A., of Runnemede, 
New Jersey. 

These Sisters will be assigned to 
missionary posts by the Mother Gen- 
eral, there to actively assist in the 
apostolate of bringing souls into the 
True Fold and fortifying those al- 
ready baptized by training them in a 
knowledge of the Faith. By their ex- 
ample, too, they should be instru- 
ments in attracting new vocations to 
the ranks of the Sisterhood. May 
God grant them years of fruitful ser- 
vice in their various endeavors for 
Him. 

* * *& o® 

The significance of Our Lady’s 
month was duly stressed in the devo- 
tional life of our students at Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary. Each 
evening they gathered at her shrine 
in Saint Anthony’s Crypt Chapel to 
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render her homage with hymns and 
prayers. As often as possible, lights 
and flowers adorned the little shrine, 
and frequently during the day indi- 
vidual students could be found kneel- 
ing in front of Our Lady’s image to 
present to her their various supplica- 
tions. Night prayers during May 
included Benediction and the Litany 
of Our Lady each evening. 


“a a AS 


Graduation exercises for Saint 
John’s will be held on the morning of 
June 5, with a Solemn Mass in Saint 
Anthony's Crypt Chapel. The Father 
General has been asked to officiate, 
and one of the Fathers of the staff 
to preach. Those who will be gradu- 
ated are: Charles Murach, of Brook- 
lyn, New York; Brendan Carroll, of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, who came to 
Graymoor from the School of St. 
Philip Neri, Boston; and William 
Rohner, of Syracuse, New York, who 
previously attended Saint Bonaven- 
College. Next month 
men will assume the 


ture’s these 
three young 
habit of the Society as Novices, to 
undergo the spiritual preparation es- 
sential before the taking of vows. 


2s = 


The silver jubilee of the ordination 
of Father Anselm, S.A., to the holy 
priesthood, was joyfully commemorat 
ed during the week that followed 
Trinity Sunday. On Wednesday, May 
26, the actual twenty-fifth anniver 
sary of the conferring of the priest- 
hood by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes, Father Anselm was celebrant 
of the Holy Sacrifice in the Chapel 
of Saint Christopher’s Inn, a place 
dear to his heart because of his long 


> 


association with the work of provid- 
ing for the spiritual and material 
needs of the Brothers Christopher. 
The community observance of the 
jubilee took place three days later, 
with a Solemn Mass at the outdoor 
altar of Saint Anthony. Father Jan- 
uarius, $.A., preached the jubilee ser- 
mon, noting that from the 
Father Founder's anniversary, 
this was the first time the Friars of 
the Atonement gathered together in 
commemorating a quarter-century of 
service in God’s vineyard on the part 


apart 
own 
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“We offer unto Thee, O Lord, The Chalice of Salvation.” 


of one of their priests. He paid tr’b- 
ute to Father Anselm’s zeal in serv- 
ing the Society as Master of Novices, 
as director for many years of Saint 
Christopher's Inn, and for beginning 
the now much-cherished Ave Marie 
Hour. 

Following the jubilee Mass, the 
friars and students, together with the 
friends of Father Anselm 
to the Pilgrims Pavilion for a very 
special lunch. The jubilarian thanked 
all present for their prayers and other 
tokens of felicitation. Solemn Benedic- 
tion concluded the day’s festivities. 

* * * * 


repaired 


Outstanding festival commemorat- 
ing the Holy Eucharist is the Feast 
of Corpus Christi. Coming as it 
usually does in the late spring, it 
is ordinarily enhanced by nature’s 
profuseness in blossoms and flowers 
At Graymoor, Corpus Christi is an- 
nually the occasion for a beautiful 
procession, in which the Blessed Sac- 
rament is joyfully borne by the cele- 
brant of the High Mass, accompanied 
by his deacons, acolytes, servers as 
well as all the priests, brothers, and 
students at the Motherhouse. Father 
Anselm, $.A., our silver jubilarian, 
was celebrant of the Solemn Mass of 
the feastday this year, assisted by 


Father John Marie, S.A., and Fat 
Germanus, S$. A. A sermon 
Eucharist was given by Father 
bert, S.A., who took as his text “l 
less you eat the flesh of the Sor 
Man, and drink His Blood, you s 
not have life in you.” The choir 
composed of friars and students, 


was directed by Father Regis, S.A! 


addition to the chants of the M 
it rendered a beautiful Motet inh 
of the Sacramental. King at the 
fertory, and also provided the hyr 
that were sung during the out 
procession. 

Headed by a vested crucifer, : 
procession wound its way from 
Little Flower Oratory down throw 
the quadrangle and around the ¢ 
building. It then advanced to 
summit of the Mount of the At 
ment, where the Blessed Sacran 
was incensed at the altar of Our Ld 
of the Atonement. With all par 
holding lighted 
singing the venerable canticles 
nected with the cultus of the Eu 
ist, the procession then continued 
to Saint Anthony’s altar, where th! 
The put 
ways were strewn with blossoms 
petals to make a fitting passage ! 
the Sacramental King, and each 


pants candles 


Was ant other Incensation. 
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SACRED HEART: J 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. 

St. JUDE: 
Total $3,804.95. 

St. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND: 
$3,598.60. 


St. JosEPH: R. H., La., 


P. BM. ¥., 


M. B., Pa., $1; M 


$1; V. 


N. Y., $1. Total, $2,048.41. 

Our LaApy oF PERPETUAL HEL 
Mass., $1. Total, $2,041.05. 

St. CHRISTOPHER: R. K., N. 
$1,973.65. 

Our Lapy or LourDEs: M. F 

Our LApy OF THE ATONEMEN 
$1; Mrs. J. DeL., N. Y., 
$1,562.64. 

St. MATTHIAS: C. H., Mass. 

Hoty Souts: Mrs. I. H., IIl., 

BLESSED MARTIN DE PorRRES: 

Sr. Frances X. CaAprRINI: 
$166.95. 

St. BRIDGET OF IRELAND: Mrs 








Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


J. DeL., N. Y., $.5( 


S., Ill., $1; W. McC., N. J., 


Conn., $1; Mrs. J 
Total, $3,406.94. 

St. Ann: G. P., N. Y., $1; 
$3,147.15. 


SACRED SHOULDER: Mrs. J. DeL., N. Y., $.50. 
LITTLE FLOWER: M. L., Mass., 


$.50; Mrs. M. M., N. Y., $1. 


$5. Total $440.10. 


Mrs. J. 


ALL Saints: Anon., Md., $2. 


$1: F. A., Pa., $5; Mrs 
Total $4,649.70 


. L., Mass., $1; C 


G. M., 


M., Cal. $1. 


BuFFALO Group, $298.51. Total 


C., N. Y., $1; Anon., $1; J. O'K., 
$k; J. McC., $5. 
M. MecN., Conn., $2. Total, 
Total $2,159 70. 
$10; J. O'K., Conn., $1; T. M., 


P: J. O’K., Conn., $1; Mrs. K. G., 


¥Y., $2; G. D., N. Y¥., $1. Total, 
., N. Y., $5. Total, $1,878.05. 

r: A. H., NN. Y., $1; MC. NN. Y., 
Total, 


$.25. Total, $1,387.39. 


G. W., N. Y., $1. Total $235.00. 


DeL., N. Y., $.50. Total, 


. H. H., Minn., $1 
Total, $80.85. 


Total, $80.95. 








the altars decked out with rich offer- 
ings of spring flowers. A final pause 
in the procession came at Saint Fran- 
cis Chapel, where there was solemn 
Benediction. 

* * * & 

The tolling of the great bell in 
Saint Francis’ Chapel tower announc- 
ed to the community the news of the 
passing of Brother Phillip, S.A., on 
the afternoon of May 25. His death 
saddened the hearts of all who knew 
him, yet in view of his long illness, 
it was in truth a release from severe 
suffering and a passage to his heaven- 
ly home. 

Brother Philip, born in England 
and baptized Frank Ilbury, came into 
the Church from Anglicanism with 
his family while yet a boy. He first 
came to Graymoor in 1923, and was 
received as a postulant for the lay 
brotherhood by Father Founder. He 


made his canonical novitiate under 


Father Anselm, S.A., and was admit- 
ted to the profession of vows in 1926. 
Practically all his religious life was 
spent at Graymoor, though he was for 
a while on the domestic staff at the 
Atonement Seminary in Washington 
and from 1936 to 1939 he was sta- 
tioned at the little English outpost 
of the Society at Sevenoaks, near 
Shoreham, Kent. For the rest of his 
life as a professed religious, Brother 
Philip served humbly in many capaci- 
ties in the offices or kitchen at Gray- 
moor. His cheerfulness and good spir- 
its often brought beauty into his toil- 
some tasks. He had a love for music, 
and for many years played a special 
role as accompanist in the festive con- 
certs or gaudeamuses carried on by 
the brothers and students. Until the 
advent of specially trained organists, 
Brother Philip was always to be found 
at the organ for High Mass or Ves- 


pers. 
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Brother Philips’ memory will re 
main ever fresh in the friaries and 
convents of the Society of the Atone- 
ment as long as his hymn to Our Lady 
f the Atonement is sung. In view of 
the painful weeks of patient waiting 
that ensured before his death, which 
took place at the House of Calvary 
in New York City, this stanza from 
the hymn will shed light on the spirit 
served God and Our 


in which he 


Lady: 


O! when this life is ending 
And its last feeble ray 
Is fading in the twilight 
That comes at close of day, 
Then hasten, O, dear Mother, 
And close our weary eyes 
And bear us up rejoicing 
With thee to Paradise. 


Brother Philip’s body reposed in the 
Little Flower Oratory on the day and 
night previous to his burial. Office 
of the dead was chanted and groups 
of friars remained in prayer at the 
bier throughout the night. The sol- 
emn obsequies were conducted by the 
Father General, assisted by Father 
Augustine, S.A., as deacon, and 
Father Ambrose, S.A., recently re- 
turned from military service, as sub- 
deacon. After the burial office, the 
whole community escorted the re- 
mains of Brother Philip to its last 
resting place in the Friars’ Cemetery 
on the hillside. There the Benedictus 
was sung by a choir of friars and 
students, and the Father General com- 
mitted his body to the earth, praying 
the while that eternal peace and 
happiness would be vouchsafed by a 
loving Father in heaven. Resquiescat 
in pace! 

* * ok x 


We are grateful to those whose ini- 
tials are given below, for their kind- 
ness in contributing to our Student's 
Bread Fund. 

Mrs T. R., $1; 


L.M., $30; Miss 
, Bs Yo. et Yi 


Mrs. A. B. N. J., 
T. W.,..N.. ¥. Sts J. W., Bh, Ot: 
A., Conn., $6; Miss A. S., N. Y.,, 
Mass., $12; J. F., Del, 
N. Y., $1; Miss A. C,, 
Mrs Wm. H., N. J., 
3, Minn., $1; R. P. Jr, N.J., 
$1.50; G. H., Ohio, $1; M. F., Conn., 
$1; Col. M. McN., Rtd., Ga., $50. 
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hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





How do we know that the soul 
will live forever? 

—K. R., Jacksonville, Fla. 

The immortality of the soul is a 

truth revealed to us by God in Holy 


For 
readers, 


nature of 


the convenience 
questions of a general 


interest 


June — The Sacred Heart; July- 
The Precious Blood; August—T} 
Blessed Sacrament; September—T; 
Holy Angels; October—The H 
Rosary; November — The Hd 


of our 


to all, are 


Scripture but is also a truth which answered here. Address inquiries Souls; December—The Infancy 
can be shown by human reason and to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., Jesus. 
has generally been held by the great The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. ee 6 6 


philosophers of all ages. Since the 





What is meant by the “characte 








soul is simple, that is, without parts, 

it cannot die, because death is the 
return of a thing to its original parts. Secondly, the soul 
is spiritual and cannot like material things be destroyed. 
The only “destruction” that can come to the human 
soul is the eternal punishment of a soul which leaves the 
body in unrepentant mortal sin. Thus Christ's words: 
“Fear ye not them that kill the body, and are not able 
to kill the soul; but rather fear him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” (Matt. 10, 28) 


* * K 


Would you explain the meaning of the words “He 
descended into hell,” and “he sitteth at the right hand 
of God,” as expressed in the Creed? 

—O. S., Brewster, N. YT. 

The descent into “hell” refers to Christ’s going into 
the Limbo of the fathers where the just who died before 
the Savior’s ascension were detained because “the way 
into the holies was not yet thrown open.” (Hebrews 9, 8) 
Christ brought them the glad tidings and the first fruits 
of Redemption. 

Since God as a spiritual being does not have a “right 
hand” except in a metaphorical sense the meaning here 
is that the human nature of Christ occupies the place of 
special honor and renown. By “sitting” is meant reigning 
in supreme power and blessedness. 


+ & & D 


May is the month of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Could 
you tell me the special intention attached to the other 
—W. E., Bangor, Me. 


The particular devotions connected with the various 
months are as follows: January—The Holy Name; 
February—Our Lady of Sorrows; March—Saint Joseph; 
April—The Sacred Passion; May—The Blessed Mother; 


months? 









received with the Sacrament of C 
firmation? 
—R. F., Washington, D.C 
A character is imprinted upon the soul by three sacn 
ments: Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy. Orders. It is 
distinctive sign which is never lost. The character 
Baptism marks one as a Christian, a member of Chris’ 
Mystical Body; the character of Confirmation marks on 
as a soldier of Christ. An analogy may help: in Baptism 
we are stamped with the special seal of Christianity; i: 
Confirmation we are officially enrolled into Christ's arm 
to defend actively and publicly the Savior’s name agains 
ill adversaries. 
* * * * 
May a person who commits suicide be buried froi 
a Catholic Church and in a Catholic cemetery? 
—B. Bangor, Me. 
forbidden to suicides unless the 
show evident signs of repentence before their deat! 
or unless it is obvious that they were of unsound mit 
at the time of their self-destruction. 
x ok ok x 
Should a child adopted from infancy be told th 
those whom he now considers his father and moth 
are not actually his parents? —A. L., St. Louis. 
In most cases it is the better plan to inform suc 
a child rather early. If this is not done it may ofte 
happen that the child will be first told by some 
else, and almost always with disastrous results. Thi 
information should come from those who loving 
adopted him, and the child will then accept the fa 
along with the sentiments of mutual love and secutil 
which led his “new” parents to choose him and edt 
cate him. Should he have been of illegitimate birt 
it is even more important to tell him, but not till lt 
is sufficiently mature. Sooner or later, as for exampl 
at First Communion, Confirmation, Marriage, ¢ 
definite information will have to be available 


Church burial is 
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Strategy That Counts ! 


ED CONNORS studied his 

worried young niece in si- 

lence. Jean Connors was the 
last of his brother’s children. The 
other voungsters had long since left 
him for homes and families of their 
He couldn’t help admitting, 
even to himself, that Jean had al- 
ways been his favorite. Since that 
fateful day eleven years ago when 
Tom and Mary Connors lost their 
lives in the train wreck, Jean had 
been his closest companion. Jean 
was twenty-one now and he had 
passed sixty-five. But still, in his 
eyes, she was the lovable child of 
ten, who in her grief had clung to 
his arm with the desperate plea, 
“You must be our daddy now, Uncle 
Ned. You are all we have!” 

He had been a crochety old bach- 
elor then. He knew little or noth- 
ing of children—nor had he dreamed 
that he wanted to learn. Yet, he soon 
discovered that the lilting ring of 
children’s laughter brought a new- 
found happiness to his lonely house. 


own. 


Years ago, during the long, cozy 
evenings as he read to the upturned 
faces around the blazing fireplace, 
he'd thought briefly of finding a 
mother for them. The idea had 
passed into nothingness. 

Now, thoughtfully surveying the 
moist, unshed tears blurring Jean’s 
deep, blue eyes, he wished that it 
might have been different. A wo- 
man would intuitively understand 
Jean’s problem and offer a plausible 
solution. 

“Linda 
wants,” Jean repeated dully. 
she wants Tony. 
much.” 


what she 
“And 


She has said as 


always 


gets 


“Tony is aware of that?” he ven- 
tured. “Have you spoken to him 
about it ?” 

“He just laughed and said I was 
being possessive,” Jean murmured. 


By Lynn Alexander 


eS 


“Am I, Uncle Ned? Am I?” 

He shrugged doubtfully. “I’m an 
old bachelor, Jean. However, if | 
were to hazard a guess, I’d say you 
were just protecting your future 
marriage.” 

She seemed comforted by his 
words as he watched her go upstairs 
to her room. He wished he felt the 
same Jean was a sensitive 
child — if a twenty-one-year-old 
can be considered a child. 


Way. 


She was 
the sort of girl who loved only once 
in her life. She'd never fully recov- 
ered from a break-up with Tony 
Preston. Since she was sixteen, she 
had wanted nothing more than to be- 
come Tony’s wife and the mother of 
his children. 

Ned Connors reached for his hat. 
He gave a silent little prayer that 
Father Jim would still be in the 
rectory. 

“Come in, Ned!” It was Father 
Jim who answered his prayer in 
person. “It’s good to see you!” 

Ned Connors voiced his problem 
without hesitation. 
helpless to aid his favorite niece. 
What broken-down 
bachelor do in a case like that? 

Father Jim laughed as he careful- 
ly lighted his battered pipe. “If I 
ever thought I’d see the day when 
you asked advice from anyone, Ned 
Connors, I wouldn’t have believed 
mt" 

“Alright, Father, have your little 
joke,” Ned teased back. “But were- 
n’t you the young fellow that prom- 
ised to help me raise Tom’s chil- 
dren?” 

“And didn't 1?” 

Ned smiled in remembrance. He 
recalled with vivid clarity the innu- 
merable nights that Father Jim had 
dropped in “unexpectedly” to assist 
him with his voung charges. There 
had been the night that litcle Bill had 


He was, he said, 


does an old, 


lost his puppy, the day Mary Lee 
failed geometry, the time David lost 
his fight with an aggressive bully. 
Yes, Father Jim had always been 
around when he was most needed. 
He used to wonder about that—how 
the priest could so accurately ascer- 
tain those moments. He never quite 
arrived at a logical answer. It was 
more than enough that Father Jim 
had found the time and the oppor- 
tunity to offer comfort where he, as 
an uncle, had failed. 

“Sure, you did, Father,” Ned 
grinned. “You made me read books 
on ‘Child Care,’ fastened an apron 
around my middle, and told me to 
get to work!” The twinkle in his 
dark eyes was merry. “Now, where 
in those books do I find the answer 
to a possible broken engagement ?” 

“You managed fine with the 
others.” 

“Humph! Love seemed to sprout 
like toadstools with those rough- 
necks! I was beginning to think of 
“adopting” you into the family! But 
with Jean—well, this time it’s dif- 
ferent.” His suddenly 
serious. 

Father Jim stared at the greyish 
wisps of smoke spiralling upward 
from his pipe. It seemed to Ned an 
eternity had passed before the priest 
spoke. , 

“You Ned, I learned a 
great deal in the army,” the priest 
said. “It seems like strategy is a 
necessary ingredient of any victory.” 
He paused. “I can’t truthfully say 
that I don’t understand what you’re 
up against. I do. I know Linda 
and her family well. Everyone in 
this town has on some occasion or 
another had cause to comment upon 
the way Stephanie Evans brought 
up her girls. She permitted them to 
become strong, willful, rather spoiled 
children. Stephanie was too inter- 


tone was 


know, 
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He left Jean with a group of girls and wandered over to talk to the boy. 


ested in her society clubs. As a 
course of least resistance, she al- 
lowed Linda and Betsy anything and 
everything they desired. Betsy mar- 
ried young. Linda began to expect 
and demand the fulfillment of her 
every wish. Frankly, Ned, I feel 
extremely sorry for the girl. I’ve 
tried to help her.” He drew a deep 
breath. “I honestly don’t believe 
that condition would have developed 
had Linda’s father lived.” 
“You 

co Saad 


mentioned strategy, Fa- 

“A winning team always discov- 
ers the flaws and the weaknesses of 
the opposition, Ned.” He eyed Ned 
with deep contemplation. “I think 
perhaps in helping Jean, you might 
help, Linda also,” he said. 

His mind had been too clouded 
with prejudice to perceive the exact 
meaning of Father Jim’s words. 
But, the next day, he called Linda 
on the phone. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, “I can 
keep Linda away from Tony until 
Jean and the boy have a chance to 
make up their differences.” 

“Linda?” he said into the phone. 
“T wonder if you could come over 
for a while? Jean tells me you’re 


an expert on gardennig. | need your 
advice about my new shipment of 
tulips.” 

Well, it had been a good idea any- 
way. Reluctantly, Linda had strolled 
over. Briefly she’d glanced with 
obvious disinterest at his bulbs and 
told him they needed nothing more 
than to be set firmly into the ground. 
Hurriedly, she’d left. 

“Can’t keep her away from Tony 
that way !”” Ned had growled to him- 
self. 

“Three is a crowd,” he told him- 
self as a new plan fomented in his 
mind. 

Linda was at home when he called 
on her. 

“Why, Uncle Ned—you don’t 
mind if I call you ‘Uncle’ too? I’m 
so glad you’re here! Somehow, I 
got my dates mixed up. Tony Pres- 
ton and Lee Stevens are both due 
here in a minute. You play tennis, 
I know. Would you fill in for 
doubles ?” 

He’d been sore for a week. He’d 
thought every muscle in his body 
was sheltering vicious little imps. 
Well, what could he expect, he 
fumed to himself? An old man try- 
ing to keep up with a bunch of high- 


spirited ‘vitamin pills’ on legs? 

It was the night of the Church 
dance that Ned Connors finally ap- 
plied strategy. He had escorted a 
truculent Jean who’d just had a 
quarrel with an obstinate Tony. He 
left Jean with a group of girls and 
wandered over to talk to the boy. 

Tony looked worried. 

“What’s the matter, son?” Ned 
patted his back with a fatherly hand. 

“[’m in trouble—” 

“Trouble ?” 

“Well, I don’t know whether you 
could exactly call it trouble or 
nn aS a 

“\What’s the matter, boy?” 

“Well, Betsy wrote Linda about 
her expected baby. Linda was sup- 
posed to tell Mrs. Evans. Betsy 
said in the letter that she’d rather 
have Linda tell their mother so that 
she could have a full description of 
their mother’s excitement. She said 
that would make it almost as nice as 
telling her in person.” Tony shook 
his head. “Linda told me. But she 
didn’t tell her mother. And Betsy’s 
letter came almost a week ago!” 

“That is odd—” 

“T just don’t feel right—knowing 
about the letter and all—” 
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From the corner of his eye, Ned 
caught sight of Linda and her moth- 
er entering the ballroom. “All Betsy 
wanted was a good description of 
her mother’s excitement ?” 

“That's all—” 

“Come with me, boy.” He dragged 
Tony along with him toward the 
two women. When they were al- 
most to the doorway, he asked over 
his shoulder, “Betsy didn’t care who 
else knew ?” 

“No,” Tony said. “I think she 
wanted to tell the world, she was 
that thrilled about the baby!” 

“Congratulations, Linda!” Ned 
swung up to the doorway. 

“Huh?” 


lashes blinked questioningly. 


The mascara on her eve 


“T understand that you wanted to 
tell your mother the secret tonight,” 
he emphasized the word. 

“What secret?” Stephanie Evans 
was on tip-toe, anxious to nod to her 
friends. 

Linda gulped. 
I know what you mean—” 

“Sure, you do!” Ned’s smile was 
gay. “News like that ought to 
It’s not every day a 


“I—I’m not sure 


travel fast. 
family is so blessed.” 

“Ned Connors!” Linda’s mother 
came down on her heels with a look 
of intense curiosity. “What on 
earth are you talking about.” 

“Linda wants to tell vou,” Ned's 
smile was unfaltering. 

“Alright, Mother!” 
anger in her voice. 
ing a child. I should have known 
better than to show that letter to 
anyone!” 

“A baby !”’ Linda’s mother gasped. 
Her mouth remained open. She 
tried to speak but no sound came 
from her lips. “A baby!” she mur- 
mured at last and her face broke in- 
to a wide smile. 

Linda said nothing. 
face was drawn into a peevish pout. 

“How long have you known, 
Linda?” 

“A week.” 

“And you didn’t tell me?” 

The girl was silent. 

“Betsy didn’t want you to tell me 
until now?” A look of incompre- 
hension passed across the mother’s 


face. Then, receiving no answer, 


There was 
“Betsy is hav- 


Her young 
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Litany for Saint Anne 


Good St. Anne whose gentle breath 
Stays the clutching hand of death, 
Soothes sad soul and tortured brain 
And eases every bed of pain, 
Mother of Mary, pray for us! 


May each weary child tonight 

Dream of angels fair and bright, 

May each aged sick one feel 

Thy prayer and all its power to heal, 
Mother of Mary, pray for us! 


May each mother, sick with dread, 

Kneeling by her infant’s bed, 

Feeling fear she cannot hide, 

Know that thou art at her side, 
Mother of Mary, pray for us! 


May each doctor, standing guard, 

Finding faith and courage hard, 

Feel his failing strength renewed 

To conquer in his endless feud, 
Mother of Mary, pray for us! 


May each sick and sinning soul 

Confess that Christ can make him whole, 

Now or on that promised day 

When God shall wipe our tears away, 
Mother of Mary, pray for us! 


—Marie Medora 














she shook her head in heavy resolu- 
tion. “You needn't tell me, Linda, 
I can see clearly enough. I was 
working on this dress for you to 
wear to the dance tonight. You were 
afraid if you told me, I’d drop ev- 
erything and go to Betsy... .” 

“IT wanted the dress so badly—” 

“Yes, you wanted it badly enough 
to cheat, Linda. You've cheated me 
out of a whole week of knowing 
about that precious baby.” 

Tony’s mouth was drawn and 
tense. He, too, read selfishness in 
Linda’s defiant smile. Sadly, and 
with a shake of the head, he turned 
to Ned. “And I thought for a mo- 
ment that a girl like that could com- 
pare with Jean!” he muttered in dis- 
gust. His eves sought Jean across 
the room and he hurried toward 
her. 

“I'm sorry,” Ned said aloud. 
“Sometimes, Linda, it’s pretty hard 
to learn that the world isn’t a plat- 
ter of gor ulies set before us—” 


“You did this!” Linda flung at 
him. Then, suddenly, her anger 
softened and her eyes were wet 
with tears. “That’s alright, Uncle 
Ned. You did right. Deep in my 
heart, I know that.” 

Linda’s mother straightened at 
the sound of her daughter’s voice. 
“In spite of me, my dear, I think 
you're turning out to be one of the 
best daughters a mother could have 
—maybe we can learn together.” 
Abruptly she smiled. “But right 
now, we've got to learn about ba- 
bies. Betsy may need us.” 

Linda nodded and clasped her 
mother’s hand. 

Across the room, Tony and Jean 
whirled to the strains of a soft. ro- 
mantic melody. Among the crowd, 
weaving in and out of each conver- 
sation, was Father Jim. Ned squint- 
ed through the misty amber light of 
the chandalier. Did that broad, in- 
fectious smile belong to Father Jim? 


It did. 








E are not all philosophers, 

but we are all workers of 

sorts, and so the general 
topic, at least on its practical side, 
has an interest for everyone. For 
work we must, if we are to live; it 
is a normal condition of our life, and 
never a wholly pleasant one. Work 
is penitential and there is no work 
worth doing which has not its bad 
patches of sheer grind and monotony, 
of depression, sense of futility and 
frustration. This has always been so 
(and in spite of it the world’s work 
has gone on), but present conditions 
are apt to intensify, even exacerbate 
it. Ingrained in all of us is the ten- 
dency to believe that the next man 
always has the better or more inter- 
esting job. The ox longs for the sad- 
dle, and the hack for the plough 
just as much now as in Horace’s day. 
“IT. am in one of the humours,” 
groaned Robert Louis 
“when a man wonders how anyone 
can be such an ass as to embrace 
the profession of letters, and not get 
apprenticed to a barber or keep a 
baked-potato stall.” Not that it is all 
like this, or life would be impossible. 
It is good for a man to rejoice in his 
work, as many do; and theoretically 
it should be so. 


Stevenson, 


Do we realise how much of the 
world’s work is routine work? There 
is no trade or profession, however 
glamorous, which does not presuppose 
it or which could carry on for a 
month without it. Often it is what 
we call the “clerical” or “business” 
side of an attractive career. It may 
demand special skill and training. 
Oftener it is a matter of mere dogged 
perseverance. Unless in quite techni- 
cal jobs, most of us have to be content 
with just growing up in the work we 
have to do. 

Work then, monotonous work, rou- 


by Henry Keane, &. J. 


od 





Editor’s Note: 


We esteem it a privilege to bring 
to our readers this fine article 
from the pen of Father Henry 
Keane, S.J., which appears in the 
May issue of THE IRISH 
MONTHLY, published in Dublin. 
To all who labor, it points the 
way to acceptance of Christ’s in- 
vitation: “Come to Me, all yeu 
who are heavily burdened.” 











tine work, forms a great part of life 
and there is no escape from it. So, 
when God entered human history by 
the Incarnation, He took upon Him- 
self this constant human factor, work. 
He lived our life as child, boy, youth, 
man, and He chose to live it in a 
family of very modest means, depen- 
dent for its daily bread on manual 
labour. He lived in this way for 
thirty years. The home at Nazareth 
was in many ways not. unlike our 
own. There was never much money 
about. Its chief natural characteristic 
was work, and routine work at that. 
Day after day the mother was busy 
with the house, cleaning, washing, 
mending, cooking, shopping, and the 
rest. The head of the family was a 
village carpenter dependent for his 
living on what he earned. The boy 
was early apprenticed to his father’s 
trade and learnt from him how to 
handle and care for tools, to saw, 
plane, mortice, chisel, use hammer 
and adze, T-square and lathe. There 
was work to be taken out and work 
to be brought in. There were the 
ordinary village jobs of repairing, 
adapting, putting up fixtures, a bit of 
shelving here and a cupboard there. 
None of it was what we should call 
high-class or artistic work. The 
youth’s hands grew rough and hard, 
his hair was filled with dust from the 
shop. The sweat poured from Him 





Christ and Werk 


as He laboriously sawed through oak 
beams. He was tired, just as we are, 
after a heavy day. Of relaxation, as 
we understand it, there was very lit 
tle; none of an imported sort, no 
pictures or shows or wireless. The 
great holiday was the annual journey 
to Jerusalem for the Passover feast, 
occupying in all perhaps a fortnight. 
Yet life for them was a happy thing. 
The boy and the youth rejoiced in 
His work and took a real interest in 
it, despite its monotony, despite what, 
in view of His purpose in coming, 
might have seemed its irrelevance and 
futility. 


In all this we can recognise certain 
features common to our work and 
His, as well as certain notable differ 
ences. His work was constant, monot 
onous, without, as it seemed, very 
much point; so is much of ours. It 
was in many ways interesting and had 
its satisfactions—a problem solved, a 
dificulty surmounted, the sense of a 
job well done. We experience the 
same. But there was no factory ele 
ment in His life as there may be in 
ours. There was no chain labour. He 
was not inserting a particular screw 
into a particular hole for days and 
weeks on end; there was more sense 
of achievement in His work than is 
possible in such soul-killing toil. He 
was always an individual, never a 
mere cog in an endlessly turning 
wheel. The conditions were different 
at Nazareth. Jesus became a craftsman 
rather than an industrial “worker.” 
He did not clock in at 7.0 and knock 
off at the sound of the hooter. 


These differences are real and have 
to be allowed for. While the future 
may witness a revival of handicrafts, 
mass production has certainly come to 
stay. How far its evils—and from the 
worker's point of view they are great 
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in be mitigated is a matter which 
time alone and a saner philosophy of 
work can determine. But the princi- 
ples that underlay the work at Naza- 
reth are fundamental and must under- 
lie all sound human work, and they 
are worth considering. 


Jesus knew Himself to be the Son 
of God, knew that God was His 
Father in a far more profound and 
richer sense than any human parent is 
the father of his child. This perhaps 
sounds elementary. So 
telligent Catholic; but 
one fundamental truth about human 
life, for lack of which so many are 
finding life wholly unintelligible and 
impossible to-day. Not that our son- 
ship is on a par with His; it is not; 
but for all that it is real. Once this 
truth has you will find that 
human individuality has gone with it. 
The individual is sunk in the State, 
the class, or the great body of “work- 
ers.” For most of his life he counts 
for just nothing. He is part of a ma- 
chine which drives ruthlessly on, and 
he must go with it or perish. His 
own life will tend to be ruthless too, 
with the not infrequent result of 
ruthlessness to his fellows. This is not 
to deny nobler qualities to individuals, 
a long-suffering patience, a cheery 
sense of humour, a_ willingness to 
help, a sterling charity for those in 
pain or distress. But the general 
effect, the effect produced on a society 
or nation, is likely to be a hardening, 
a ruthlessness, a catch-as-catch-can at- 
titude which of its very nature divides 
men rather than unites. What the 
world of to-day is suffering from in 
the economic order has its counter- 
part in the moral order also where 
lack of spiritual food is even more 
devastating than the lack of vitamins. 
It has been deprived of a recognition 
of the fatherhood and sovereignty of 
God. Without this it may plan, draw 
up economic programmes, or draft 
peace treaties; but all the while it is 
building on sand, and at the first 
onset of selfish ambition its house will 
totter to its fall. 


it is to an in- 
it is also the 


gone, 


We cannot at once bring back the 
idea of God to a world which has for- 
gotten Him. But we can bring Him 
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Chink of Jesus 





When you stop and think of the morrow, 
When life seems so hard to bear, 
| When you think that life isn’t worth living, 
| Then think of His heavy share. 


Think of the trials and tribulations 
That He had to bear for thee. 

Then, think of the cross that He carried, 
And all doubts of the morrow will flee. 


—George M. Perron. 














into our own lives and recognise in 
and others His children. 
This is the first truth (not theory, still 
less illusion) about human life and 
work. 

The second, which comes out very 
clearly at Nazareth, is that Jesus did 
His work not merely because He 
liked it or would have chosen it had 
He been asked, but because His Father 
wanted Him to do it. He loved His 
Father, and the only test of such love 
is doing what your Father wishes. All 
His life long He was to make much of 
this principle. You have only to read 
the Gospels, especially St. John’s, to 
see it repeated over and over again. 
Admittedly the will of God is in some 
sense elastic. Apart from a definite 
order which we never directly re- 
ceive, there is in it a large element of 
our own free choice. It matters little 
what trade or profession we adopt, 
provided always that in it we do 
God’s will. This at once rules out 
many modern practices of dishonesty, 
injustice, deceit, and unprincipled am- 
bition. No man can do God's will and 
at the same time live wholly for him- 
self without a thought for his neigh- 
bour. For the second great command- 
ment is like the first: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 

Such are two leading principles of 
the life at Nazareth. There Jesus 
lived a life of hard work of a not very 
attractive kind, yet found in it His 
happiness. Through it He gave con- 
crete expression to His love for His 
heavenly Father. He worked, not pri- 
marily to make money nor to win 


ourselves 


fully 
were 


success and applause, though He 
that His 
necessary for the support of the fam- 
ily, and was naturally pleased when 
people liked His work and found it 
satisfactory. But the main motive of 
it all was the doing of His Father's 
will. Before that everything else must 
give way—comfort, reputation, sphere 
of work, good opinion of others, all 
was secondary to that great objective. 


recognised earnings 


But Jesus we know, was unique, 
God as well as man. None of us can 
have, even at the end of long striving, 
that knowledge of God which was 
His from the beginning. No such love 
of our Father in heaven urges us as 
urged Him. He had vision, we only 
faith. Even on the purely natural 
plane our life to-day, we feel, is much 
more anxious and hectic than His. 
It is so often a perpetual rush. It 
tends to be grey, with an unpleasant 
“now,” a doubtful future, and a 
sense of insecurity. There may be 
money, but there is little to spend it 
For all that, we want it, long 
and more of it, and want 
it on the cheapest terms of the mini- 
mum of effort and the shortest of 
hours. We clamour for “time off”"— 
but for what? Well, we don’t quite 
but anyhow freedom from 
work, getting away sooner, out of its 
hateful atmosphere, even if only into 
the crowded streets. 


on. 
for more 


know: 


But if it is like that, we ought sure- 
ly to welcome anything that would 
give us relief, put colour into the 
drabness and light into the murk. In 
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reality we have it all the time in the 
example of Nazareth. But what has 
Nazareth to do, one might ask, with 
dirt and disorder, selfishness and bick- 
ering and petty jealousies? Life is just 
one thing after another, and we are 
tempted to leave it at that and not 
bother about anything. 


There you have mood, a very dan- 
gerous thing to live by, and a mood of 
defeatism or despair, which is worse 
still. In our saner moments we know 
that we cannot afford to live by mood. 
If we refuse to go to the office or to 
our job because we don’t feel like it, 
the management will soon find some- 
body else who does. Yet mood is the 
modern fashion, and people are com- 
ing to excuse themselves from even 
serious obligations on the ground of 
“not feeling like it.” But no sane man, 
let alone a Catholic, who knows some- 
thing of life and its meaning, can live 
his days by moods. He must rouse 
himself and rise superior to them. He 
may be affected by them; but to live 
according to them, regulate conduct 
by them, is merely to pile up quite 
superfluous trouble. Who ever “feels 
like” facing an unpleasant interview, 
or getting up on a cold morning, or 
doing a thoroughly uncongenial bit 
of work? Yet we all do such things 
however reluctantly, no matter what 
our feelings. 

But mood can be very persistent. 
Do what we will we cannot shake it 
off. Under its influence trifles become 
exaggerated, petty annoyances multi- 
ply and irritate the sufferer almost 
beyond endurance. Nerves are frayed 
and tempers short. Against such on- 
sets it may be necessary to use quite 
heavy metal. For a Catholic the anti- 
dote is those three great qualities 
which we all possess in varying de- 
grees if we will only call on them. 
The first is the certainty of our Catho- 
lic faith which gives us not a theory 
nor a view of life but the truth. The 
result is that we look out on the 
world with different eyes from our 
contemporaries who have not our ad- 
Both are bound to see the 
same world with its perplexities and 
problems, its clamant needs, and its 
pathetic and, so often, illusory ideals. 


vantage. 


Problems and perplexities will remain 


for a Catholic as for the rest of the’ 


world, but he knows that not a spar- 
row falleth to the ground without 
your Father; that, however human 
perversity may for a time deflect it, 
there is a plan and a providence at 
work in the course of human events, 
and to them that love God all things 
work together unto good. 

This attitude by an easy transition 
leads on to that other great Christian 
quality of Hope, not a mere natural 
optimism, so liable to be falsified by 
the event, but to that hope that con- 
foundeth not since its basis is God, 
omnipotent and all-loving, and His 
promises. A common feature of life 
to-day is a pessimism verging on de- 
spair which sees life as “hopeless,” 
with no future except a very black 
and uncertain one. Once more, the 
facts of life are the same for believer 
and unbeliever alike. But we all know 
the difference in going through a bad 
period under the guidance and direc- 
tion of someone we trust because of 
his knowledge and experience and dis- 
interested care of us, and being flung 
into the maelstrom and left to sink or 
swim. In the one case we are patient 
and confident, even when we do not 
understand, in the other we lose 
heart and sink into the abyss. How 
many a patient has been saved from 
despair and death not only by the 
technical treatment but by the op- 
timism of his doctor and the confi- 
dence he has inspired. Very similar 
is the work of Christian Hope. It fills 
life with assured confidence, carries 
it over the bad patches, is a firm an- 
chor (to use St. Paul’s metaphor) in 
the midst of the storm and keeps us 
facing the goal we would be at. It 
alters the whole complexion of life, 
shedding over it a radiance which 
makes all the difference between in- 
spissated gloom and cheerful light. 

Faith and hope will lead on to 
charity. You cannot hope in God 
and trust Him in trial without some 
spark of gratitude and affection. Here 
we arrive at the first and chiefest com- 
mandment, man’s first duty—dare we 
say it?—to love. And thus by way of 
our miseries and moods we return to 


Nazareth and the example that is to 
be seen there in the management of 
work and of life. Work, we have 
said, is a vital function, one from 
which no normal human being can 
escape. We recognise its hardships 
and miseries. Yet in spite of them it 
can lead us to God and be our form, 
and a valuable one, of service alike 
to Him and to our fellows. 

Neither need we be afraid to ack- 
nowledge frankly that this life is not 
all. For if in this life only we have 
hope, then are we of all men the most 
miserable. Secularist programmes 
make glowing promises of a golden 
future, but always of a future, never 
of a now. And the future is for the 
lucky ones, those with health and 
content to enjoy it. But they never 
promise to abolish disease or accidents 
or bereavement or unhappy family 
life or death. Neither did Jesus. He 
too promised life, but not life here, 
full as it is of miseries and failures 
and sin. He bid us face life just as it 
is, improve it certainly as much as we 
could by eliminating injustice, hypoc- 
risy, covetousness, and all uncharita- 
bleness; but He never bid us hope for 
our supreme felicity in this life. Quite 
the contrary. His standards of value 
were quite different from those of 
He did not at- 
tach much importance to wealth and 
money-making with its cares and anxv 


His cx yntemporaries. 


eties so absorbing as to choke all that 
is good in us. Rather He bid us seek 
first the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness, and all the rest would 
follow. 


So we go back to work, as the 
Apostles to Jerusalem after the As 
cension. But whereas when He had 
first told them He was going away, 
sorrow had filled their hearts, now 
that they had actually seen Him go, 
they returned with great joy, a joy 
based on what they knew of Him 
and on the lessons He had taught 
them during the three years and the 
forty days. Now they realised as 
never before that He not merely 
taught the truth but was the truth, 
the way, and the life. Following Him 
was no walking in the dark. It was 
to possess the light of life. 
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OBODY would guess that 
they had been quarrelling, 
the girl with the cloud of 

red-gold hair and the tall young 
man. They were holding hands, 
the way lovers do when they stroll 
down a darkened street. But their 
conversation was not bright conver- 
sation. 

It was June, one of California’s 
loveliest months. A warm trade 
wind was blowing in from the 
Pacific, bringing the tang of salt on 
its wings. And from somewhere 
in the distance came the faint 
strains of music. 

“To one who’s just finished his 
interne work in the hospital,” Wal- 
ter Macfarren said grimly, “and is 
now ready to take his place in the 
world as a full-fledged doctor, this 
ought to be a day of exhilaration. 
But, instead, I feel low enough to 
walk under a rug.” 

The girl at his side sent him an 
anxious glance. “But there’s no 
reason for your feeling like that! 
Nothing only your own  stubborn- 
ness. As I said before, if you'd 
stay here in the city, I’d marry vou 
in a minute. But——oh, Walter, 
why can’t we see things the same? 
After all careful 
training, why do you want to go 
up in the High Sierras and live in 
some out-of-the-way mining town?” 

Hard it was for her to talk to 
Walter like this. She who adored 
every hair on his dark head; she 


those years of 


who loved the thoughtful little 
frown between his brows. She 


whose very heart quickened each 
time his mouth flashed its 
smile ! 


wide 


“T want 
to go up there for the same reason 
that missionaries go to Africa. Be- 
cause | feel the call. If you were 
born and raised in that country as 
I was, you’d know how badly 
doctors are needed. Miners get 
hurt and die simply because there’s 


Walter’s lips tightened. 


Diesla Lights 


no doctor close enough to reach 
them in time. Irene, you can’t 
realize how great the need is there.” 

‘But the need is just as great 
down here!” cried Irene Palmer. 
“Wherever there are people, doctors 
will always be needed.” 


Walter shook his head. “Not in 





St. Anthony and 
the Lily 


You followed one whose footsteps 
reached 
Most closely to the Lord, 
As ever to the poor you preached 
His all-enduring Word, 


Your fame has grown through all 
the years; 
A world now turns to you, 
And pleading thus its hopes and 
fears 
Will trust in God renew. 


This lily, which is yours by right, 
In dazzling chastity— 

Doth beckon men unto the light 
Of immortality. 


—tLucie Lamperto 











the way that they’re needed in that 
section. Here, when there’s an 
accident, police ambulances can get 
folks to the hospital in time. But 
up there, a man will be loaded into 
a broken-down jalopy and bumped 
for twenty miles or more over a 
mountain road until he reaches a 
doctor. And ten to one, he dies 
on the way. Oh, hon, if only 
you’d marry me and go along--” 

Reaching out, he slid an arm 
about the girl’s slender waist. But 
Irene gently drew away. 





——By Leslie Rockwell 


“We've already been over that, 


Walter. I feel that we can’t afford 
to get married and live on the little 
that you earn. Country doctors 
are never wealthy. Too many 
people pay them with promises and 
thank-yous.” 

“Yes,” Walter agreed softly, 
“but they make friends; folks name 
their babies after them.” 

Irene chose to ignore this. “li 
you were to stay here in the city, 
you could go far. You with your 
skill and your brilliance. But it 
seems that you're throwing away 
your very country 
doctor !” 

She didn’t mention children. But 
if she married him, she knew that 
they both would want children. A 
son, perhaps, who might study for 
the priesthood; a daughter or two. 
Children who would strengthen the 
bond of love between them, who 


life--to be a 


would draw them closer together. 
But on the little that Walter would 
earn—how could they possibly have 
children? Especially in these times, 
when just everything was ridicu- 
lously high? 

“There’s no use talking about it 
any more.” Bitterness was in 
Waltet’s voice. “I guess it’s like 
you said—we just don’t see things 
the same.” 

Miserable and unhappy, the two 
continued on down the deserted 
street, each buried in. his own 
gloomy thoughts. 

The sound of music was steadily 
growing louder. “Must be a merry- 
go-round somewhere close,” Irene 
silently decided. 

Neither noticed where they were 
Until, abruptly, they turned 
*dobe 


going. 
a corner and a sprawl of 
houses loomed before them. The 
place was aglow with colored lights, 
green and amber and purple. And 
over all, hung an “old country” air. 

“Where are we?” Irene asked, 
bewildered. 
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“Looks like we’ve stumbled onto a Fiesta,” Walker 


“It’s the Mexi- 
That section they call 


Walter shrugged. 
can quarter. 
‘Old Town.’ ” 

As they drew nearer, they could 
see that the street--with its tiendas 
and its carnicerias--was strung with 
many flags, the red - white - and - 
green of Mexico taking its place 
beside the Stars-and-Stripes. There 
were numerous little 
And dancers were moving to the 
music of a Mexican waltz. 


concessions. 


“Looks like we’ve stumbled on to 
a fiesta,” Walter remarked. 

“But--why would they be having 
a fiesta--at this time of year? 
There’s no holiday, no reason for 
celebrating as far as I know.” 

Again Walter shrugged. “Might 
be most anything. The average 
Mexican doesn’t pass up an oppor- 
tunity to hold a celebration. In Old 
Mexico, so I’ve heard, even a bull- 
fight is cause for a fiesta.” 


For a few moments, the two 
stood on the sidewalk, watching 
the dancers. The music of two 


violins and a guitar was accompanied 
by the tapping of heels and the 
clicking of castanets. Everybody 
was in native costume, — dashing 
youths in tight-fitting trousers and 
wide sombreros, dark-eyed senoritas 
with jeweled combs in their hair 
and wearing lacy mantillas. Skirts 





swirled and bangles glittered in the 
light. 

A gentle breeze fluttered the flags. 
And the girl suddenly felt as though 
she had stepped into another world. 
It was a world of 
laughter. For they were a happy 
lot, these folks from South of the 
Border. 

“How easily they 
Irene thought. 


gay world, a 


accept life!” 
“It’s as though they 


didn’t have a care on this earth.” 
Children swarmed everywhere. 
They were overflowing the very 


sidewalks. 

All at once, Walter’s hand tight- 
ener about Irene’s own. “Look! 
see that fellow sitting on the curb 
across the street--the one wearing 
the bolero jacket and the serape? 
That’s Pablo Chavez. Come 
I want you to meet him.” 


on! 


“And who,” Irene demanded, “is 
Pablo Chavez ?” 

But Walter didn’t hear. 
clutching her hand, already he was 
making his way across the street, 
weaving in and out among the 
dancers. 

A little man with small mustache, 
Pablo Chavez. Sitting beside him 
was a plump and smiling woman, 
holding in her arms a tiny infant 
wrapped in pink blankets. 

Pablo didn’t notice the two ap- 


Still” 


remarked. 


proaching. Not until they had 
gained the opposite curb and Walter 
had given him an affectionate slap 
across the back, was he aware of 
their presence. 

“Howza boy!” 

Startled, the Mexican looked up. 
Then sprang into his 
brown eyes, his lips broke into an 
ivory smile. 


recognition 


“Caramba! ett’s Senor Doc!” 

Instantly, a group of children-- 
shy as fawns --- gathered near. 
Liquid-eyed youngsters in garments 
that were threadbare but painfully 
clean. 

After Irene had been introduced, 
Pablo turned to the woman beside 
him. She was like a large and dark 
Madonna, hair piled high about a 
Spanish comb of dull ebony. 

‘Thees ees my wife.” = Mrs. 
Chavez acknowledged the _ intro- 
duction simply with broad smiles 
and much nodding of her head. 
Apologetically, Pablo added, “You 
have to excuss, please, my wife 
don’t espick the good English.” 

An understanding smile from 
Irene. Then she bent over the baby 
in Mrs. Chavez’ arms, a_ finger 
gently stirring the pink blankets. 
The next moment she was looking 
into a tiny dark face that was like 
a miniature doll. 
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“Oh! how darling!” 

Her involuntary cry was one that 
mothers understood in any language. 
Mrs. Chavez beamed. 

“Hees name,” Pablo said slowly 
and painstakingly, “ees Walter Mac- 
farren Chavez.” 

Irene looked up quickly, sending 
Walter a tender glance. But Walter 
was suddenly absorbed in watching 


the street dancing; to cover his 
embarrassment, he pretended not to 
notice that the rest were talking 
about him...... 


Pablo ex- 
plained, a sweeping motion of his 
hand including the group of children 
ground them, “they ours, too.” 


“And thoss awthers,” 


Irene smothered a gasp. Those 
thers, Why--there must be 


five or six of them! 


toor 


“And Mrs. Chavez,” she breathed, 
“for all her mature appearance, 
can’t be a day over twenty-six!” 
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Walter asked, “How’s the arm, 
Pablo?” 

For the first time, then, Irene 
noticed that the  bright-colored 
serape, which Pablo wore over his 
left ' shoulder, empty 


sleey e. 


covered an 

“Oh, she getting along fine, Doc! 
Anawther week and she be ho-kay. 
The railroad they me 
lifetam the 


y 
50 good 


say geeve 
job as watchman at 
crossing. The ain’t 
big for brakeman, mebbie—hon’red 
dollare a month--but ett’s better 
than being on chareety, eh? And 
get by, 


pay 


we somehow.” 


A hundred 
all 


she, too, 


Again Irene gasped. 
dollars a month! And 
children to support! Yet 
felt that the Chavez family would 
She glanced 

They were 
like a symbol of confidence, spark- 


these 


“get by, somehow.” 
toward the fiesta lights. 


ling and sure as the Mexican people 


themselves. 
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“The Senor Doc,” Pablo was tell- 
ing her, “he great guy. The night 
I slip off the top a freight car and 
fall onder the wheels, eet wass rain- 
ing hard. My wife wass alretty 
the hospital weeth the new 
keed. And I can’t get my mind off 
the awthers--I keep theeng of them 
at home alt alone. I’m half crazee.” 


een 


The music quickened in tempo, 
swung into the fast-moving Cielito 
Lindo. Amid welcoming shouts 
a noisy clapping of hands, a 
A girl wearing 
in her hair, a 
She up her hands, 
started to dance. While above her, 
the fiesta lights twinkled and glitter- 
ed. As though all life were nothing 
but music and laughter. 

With effort, 
fascinated eves away from the girl, 
back to Pablo. 

“The 


worry,” he 


and 
girl ran forward. 
a spangled gown; 


rose, tossed 


Irene dragged her 


Doc tells me don’t 
*Soon’s 


Senor 
was saying. 
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By specializing in the making of liturgical Vest- 
ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor 
Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 
tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Preaching Stole, all colors .. .$5.00—$15.00 
Confession Stole ...... 3.00— 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets............. 5.00— 15.00 


Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil. .25.00— 50.00 


Copes ... .35.00—100.00 
Mass Vestments ................ 30.00—100.00 
Address: 

FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is a beautiful 
building on the Convent grounds and offers to 
ladies an ideal place in which to spend a vacation 
or a week-end. Sick or nervous guests are not 
received. 


The Hostel is reached within an hour and a 
half from the time of boarding the train at Grand 
Central Station in New York, including the time 
of the taxi from the Peekskill Station to the 
Hostel at the foot of the Mount of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor. 


Reservations should be made a week or more 
in advance. Send a stamped addressed envelope 


for reply. 
SISTER M. FRANCIS, S. A. 
Our Lady’s Hostel 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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he get off duty, he tells, he go out 
to hunt op woman to loog after 
thoss keeds. Wheech he do--goes 
out een all that rain. Then sends 
beeg order of groceries--enough 
for a month--and pays for them 
out of hees own pocket!” 

At that, Irene suddenly forgot 
the exotic dancer, forgot the glamour 
of .the fiesta itself. Again she 
glanced at Walter. But again he 
was staring away, pretending not 
to notice. Although his face was 
brick-red...... 

As the two left the ‘fiesta, both 
were silent. Down the darkened 
street, they slowly made their way. 
While the music and gay laughter 
grew fainter in the distance. 

Turning, the girl looked back. 
The dancers, the flags, the con- 
cessions were hidden from sight. 
But she could still see the colored 
lights. Symbol of confidence. The 
same confidence that made the Mexi- 
can people go on accepting life 
gayly, even when the head of the 
household was handicapped. The 
same confidence that made them go 
on having their babies, assured that 
they would “get by, somehow.” 
And--well, didn’t one always “get 
by” as long as he had faith in the 
Blessed Savior? 

On an impulse, Irene slipped a 
hand through her companion’s arm. 

“Walter,” she 
changed my mind. About marry- 
ing you, I mean. I’ve decided I’d 
like to go up in the High Sierras 
and be the wife of a country doctor, 
after all. I think it would be nice, 
living in one of those friendly little 
towns where they have picket fences 
around the yards and big oleander 
bushes growing beside the porches. 


hesitated, “I’ve 


Besides, if Pablo Chavez can raise 
his big family on a hundred a 
month--well, I guess we can ‘get by’ 
on your salary, whatever it may be.” 


A cop was ambling down the 
sidewalk. But it didn’t make a bit 


of difference to Walter. 
Irene in his 
kissed her. 


Catching 
arms, he brazenly 
The cop grinned. And 
in the background, even the fiesta 
lights suddenly seemed to smile with 
gentle approval! 











Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. Peter O'Farrell, Bro. Philip, S.A., 
Mrs. Vivian Singer, Mary Boag, Ellen 
Boden, Ovide M. Laventure, James P. 
Kelly, Frank Zengerle, Albert A. Poulin, 
Frank McInnis, Teschlog, Mrs. 
Hannah Murphy, P. DeCharis, Peter Paul 
Griffin, Sr. Gerard, O.S.U., Annie M. 
O'Brien. 


Ernest 








CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction long after you are 
dead. 


Here’s how you can do it: Insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 
ae ; ” 














For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 


in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
rolling your relatives and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 
spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the spiritual bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be made in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 
for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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FATHER DOMINIC’ BARBIERI. 
By Denis Gwynn. Suffalo: Des- 


mond & Stapleton. $3.00. 


Everyone is acquainted with that 
great luminary of the past century, 
John Henry Newman, and above all 
with the dramatic happenings  sur- 
rounding his sudden submission to 
Rome. However, in the brilliance 
emanating from such a figure, we sel- 
dom catch a glimpse of the humble and 
zealous little Italian priest, Dominic 
Barberi, who, in receiving Newman's 
confession of faith on that momentous 
night at Littlemore, was fulfilling the 
dream of a lifetime. In this timely 
volume by Denis Gwynn we are indeed 
given more than a glimpse of this 
saintly Passionist. From his boyhood 
in Italy, Dominic Barberi possessed 
the singular desire of working for the 
conversion, not of Africa, India, China, 
or those pagan lands which attract so 
many mission-minded young men, but 
of England, the prosperous and power- 
ful center of a civilized Empire. Mr. 
Gwynn shows us how this God-given 
and passionate zeal for the salvation 
of the English people grew stronger 
and more perfect in Dominic through 
the long and seemingly interminable 
years of waiting in Italy for the word 
that would finally send him off to his 


“beloved England.” ‘As a man of fifty 
years, he at last was permitted to set 
out and establish there the Passionist 
Congregation. By inserting copious 
extracts from the letters of Father 
Dominic and his English friends, Mr. 
Gwynn gives us an enlightening in- 
sight into the character of the mission- 
ary and also into the thoughts and 
ideas of various illustrious churchmen, 
such as Wiseman and Newman. The 
Oxford Movement enters in, of course, 
but we see it here from quite a differ- 
ent viewpoint than usual; that is, from 
the unique position which Father 
Dominic held as the only Catholic 
priest permitted intimacy by the Angli- 
can divines of Littlemore. —E. W. 














Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FOUR AMERICAN CAR- 


DINALS. By Brendan A. Finn. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries. $5.00. 


The work contains a_ biographical 
sketch of each of the twenty-four 
Cardinals who have been associated 
with the United States. Besides the 
lives of the Cardinals who have been 
Archbishops over American Sees, it 
includes the lives of those who were 
representatives of the Holy Father in 
the United States, and those who 
spent any part of their ministry in 
this country. The work is a result of 
exhaustive research and is prefaced by 
Cardinal Spellman. 

Of particular interest are those 
chapters dealing with the life of Cardi- 
nal Cheverus, first 3ishop of Boston, 
later Cardinal at Bordeaux in France, 
and those dealing with the four 
members of the College now reigning 
in America. —W. R. 


ST. AUGUSTINE: FAITH, HOPE 
AND CHARITY. Tr. by Louis A. 
Arand, S$. S. Westminster, Md. The 
Newman Bookshop; $2.50. 

This translation of St. Augustine’s 
“Enchiridion” is the fourth of the mon- 
umental series of patristic translations 
being made at the Catholic University 
of America. 


ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC, THE 
MAN AND HIS CASE. Count 
O’Brien of Thomond. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop. .60. 
\ factual account of the life, ac- 

complishments, trial, and  imprison- 

ment of the Primate of Yugoslavia. 

Monsignor Stepinac emerges a_ hero 

for Christ, his persecutors enemies of 

the welfare of the people of Yugo- 
slavia. Due to the confusion result- 
ing from reports that the Archbishop 
was actually involved in political ac- 
tivities, Catholics and others who wish 

t 

dence that vindicates a great Church- 

man D.D. 


» be informed should read the evi- 

















“Teach All Nations!” 


There was nothing small about Our Lord’s command to His Apostles, He told eleven of them that it 
was their business to convert a hostile world to Him. 


“I AM WITH YOU ALL DAYS” 


This pledge of Our Lord made it possible for the eleven to start carrying out His Command. With Christ 
Himself living in them and acting through them, these Apostles planted the faith in a hundred different lands. 


TODAY CHRIST NEEDS NEW APOSTLES 


To teach, direct, and make holy the members of His Mystical Body Christ wants priests. To extend that 
Body and bring true peace to all nations will require the services of many more courageous volunteers. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


If you have good health, good will, and reasonable ability in study YOU may be among those Christ calls, 
If you want details on the Seminary training of candid for the A priesthood, write to: Rev. Father 
Rector, S. A., St. John’s A t Seminary, Graymoor, Garrison, N, Y. 


CO-OPERATORS 


Maybe the priesthood is not for you. Christ still needs cooperators in the lay ranks of His Church. Brothers 
are laymen who take vows to serve Him faithfully, humbly perhaps, but perfectly. Information about their life 
can be obtained from: Rev. Father Master, S. A., St. Joseph’s House, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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